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THE Dictionary oF Puitosopuy edited by Dagobert D. Runes 
Philosophical Library, 1942. Pp. 343, $5.00. 


In a philosophic dictionary it seems necessary that the meanings of 
terms should be arranged not according to some median signification but 
according to the authors that used them. If in the present work this 
procedure had been carried out in a more uniform way, the dictionary 
would be a useful instrument. The definition given for eternity, for exam- 
ple, manifests this defect of attempting to assign a common denominator— 
a task surely impossible for terms of modern philosophers. And in the 
same way there are many inaccuracies under the nondescript heading, 
Scholasticism. Granted that there are Scholastic philosophers, is there such 
a thing as Scholasticism? The perusal of the explanation given under such 
terms as act, analogy, form, cognition, and the like, will show that such a 
procedure is hopelessly confusing. 

In general, the editors would have done better if they had made more 
of an attempt to give a short concise definition with an explanation and 
description following it rather than embedding the definition in a lengthy 
explanation. Some of the historical sections of the dictionary are quite 
good, and there are other redeeming features. The task was gigantic and 
success could not be hoped for in the first attempt. 

VINCENT F.. DAUES 


From CopPpEeRNICUS TO EINSTEIN 
by Hans Reichenbach, translated by Ralph B. Winn 
Alliance Book Corporation, 1942. Pp. 123, $2.00. 


The author describes this as an introduction to the great problems of 
space and motion. It is a very clear and readable account of the change 
in astronomical views wrought through the work of Copernicus, Kepler, 
and Newton, leading up to a discussion of ether, the relativity of motion, 
the special and the general theory of relativity. Popular in so far as it 
presents the matter in simple, lucid language, the book does not shy away 
from the more difficult aspects of the subject. Though obviously an enthu- 
siast for relativity, the author is fair and rather objective. There is, on 
the whole, a pleasing absence of speculations concerning the more bizarre 
consequences, real or supposed, of relativity. Place is given, however, to a 
discussion of how according to the theory, one might conceivably cheat 
time by travelling in a ship of space to Mars, and, after many years, return 
but slightly aged to greet a twin brother now grown very old. The author, 
like so many relativists, seems to be unaware that the Michelson-Morley 
experiment and the Morley-Miller experiment were not entirely negative; 
the positive result was merely much less than had been expected. The 
ether drift found by Miller in his elaborate series of observations (1921- 
1925) has not been explained or explained away. 

There is reason for coupling Copernicus and Hinstein together. For just 
as Copernicus wrought a revolution in our astronomical views, so Hinstein, 
through his theory of relativity, “the most magnificent achievement of 
modern physics,” is destined to work a complete revolution in our views 
of physics and of natural science, “It was difficult for all of us... to 
understand Hinstein’s theory.” The newer knowledge seems incomprehensi- 
ple at first view but “one hundred years from now it will be accepted as 
self-evident.” This prediction seems to mark a new high in optimism. 
The book is most attractively produced and the translation seems to have 
been well done. JAMES I. SHANNON 
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Prato ON THE TRIAL AND DEATH OF SOCRATES (EUTHYPHRO, 
ApoLocy, Crito, PHAEDO) Translated By Lane Cooper 


Cornell University Press, 1941. Pp. xiv + 200, $2.00. 


“The unexamined life is not worth living” (Apology 38a), the motto 
on the title page, seems, from this book, to be verified in a high degree 
in the case of Lane Cooper himself, who evidently has probed deeply into 
the literary and artistic mysteries of life. 

The general introduction shows the relation of these four dialogues to 
each other, but, unfortunately, not to the rest of Plato’s works. Then 
Professor Cooper traces briefly the origin of literary forms in Greek 
Literature and shows the dependence of the literary-philosophical dialogue 
upon epic poetry, drama, and the mime. The perfection of the Platonic 
dialogue, its influence, its various components (logos, ethos, dianoia, lexis, 
muthos), and its emotional and intellectual effect (“As a stimulus, Plato 
is better than wine,” p. 12) are discussed in that order. 

The Introductions (which are all too brief) to the individual dialogues 
have the freshness and originality we have learned to look for in Pro- 
fessor Cooper’s writings. By his emphasis on the differences (p. vii) 
between Socrates and Christ rather than on the similarity, by his dis- 
cussion of the “quest of a man” (p. 47), and by his demonstration that 
Plato in teaching “respect for the laws ... has a special message for 
the nations of our troubled times” (p. 81), Professor Cooper easily cap- 
tures the reader’s interest. 

Professor Cooper presents well Plato and his influence in the educa- 
tional and aesthetic fields. Plato’s philosophical contributions, however, 
(for example, the importance of the “Ideas” of the Phaedo) in psychology, 
ethics, and natural theology should be brought more to the fore. This 
deficiency is supplied somewhat by a brief discussion of God and the Ideas 
in the volume which serves as a companion to this: Plato: Phaedrus, Jon, 
Gorgias, and Symposium, with Passages from the Republic and Laws 
(1938), p. xxxvi. The two volumes together form a scholarly contribution 
toward a better knowledge of a man who, more than any other, combined 
the qualities of poet and philosopher. 

H. L. Brozowsk1 
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THE FUNCTION OF GOVERNMENT IN INDUSTRY 


Piers a THE most fruitful of the ideas expressed by Pope Pius 
XI in his Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno is what in English we 
have come to call the Principle of Subsidiarity, or more properly, the 
Principle of Subsidiary Function (principium subsidiarii officti). The 
Pope himself calls this “that weightiest principle in social philosophy, 
immovable and unchangeable.’”? According to him, unless this prin- 
ciple is constantly applied there is no hope of any social betterment. 
In fact, it lies at the bottom of his whole philosophy of social recon- 
struction. 

The principle contains two parts, individual and social, and applies 
on both levels: “Just as it is wrong to take from the individual and 
hand over to the community what the individual can accomplish by 
his own initiative and enterprise, in the same way it is an injustice, 
a grave evil and a disturbance of right order to transfer to the greater 
and higher society what can be effected and contributed by smaller 
and lower groups.” The reason given for it is that “by its very 
force and nature every social activity should afford assistance to the 
members of the social body, never destroy or absorb them.” 

The conclusion which the Pope draws from this principle is that 
“the government of the State (suprema reipublicae auctoritas) should 
leave to lower groupings business and responsibilities of lesser impor- 
tance, by which, if it did not, it would be excessively burdened.” 
The social advantage of this division of power, he tells us, would 
be that “thus it [government] could with greater freedom, power and 
efficiency perform those functions which belong to it alone and which 
it alone can perform.” These functions are fourfold, and are, in 
Msgr. Haas’ excellent rendering: “to guide, to watch, to urge, to curb.” 

To the rulers of the State, therefore, the Pope has this firm injunc- 
tion: “Let them be persuaded that the more perfectly, in accord with 
this Principle of Subsidiary Function, a hierarchical order prevails 
among the various social groupings, the more excellent will be social 
authority and efficiency, and the happier and more prosperous will be 
the condition of the State.” 

Such, then, is this fundamental social principle, and nothing need 
be added to make it clearer or more forceful. It is important, how- 
ever, to see how it applies both to the present capitalistic order and 


1 Wherever the original Latin text clarifies or corrects the official English 
one, I have made my own translations. 
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to the newer and better order of society which the Encyclical 
envisages. 


APPLICATION TO PRESENT SOCIAL ORDER 


The Principle, in effect, works both ways. On the one hand, it 
affords a point of focus from which criticism of the present social 
order can be intelligently managed; and at the same time it presents 
us with a program of action as long as that social order endures. 
On the other hand, it opens up a glimpse of what a genuine social 
order should be, and in particular of what should be the function of 
government in that order. Let us take up these points in turn. 

The fundamental criticism of the present capitalistic order, as made 
by Pius XI, is that under it the Principle of Subsidiary Function 
does not, and indeed cannot, operate. It is clear that if the govern- 
ment should leave to lesser groupings what can be done by them, then 
that supposes that there ave those lesser groupings. What the Pope 
complains of in the present order is precisely that these lesser groups 
do not exist. They did exist once, but the capitalistic system 
destroyed them. “As a result of the evil of Individualism,” he 
remarks, “that rich and highly developed social life which once 
flourished in a variety of institutions organically linked with one 
another lies prostrate and all but destroyed, leaving virtually only 
individuals and the State.” 

This dramatic confrontation of the lone individual and the mighty 
State is the heart of the matter. There is now nothing that stands 
between the individual and Leviathan. Once the individual had the 
protection of the guild to which he belonged. In fact, in a pluralistic 
world, he belonged first to his guild and then to the State; or, to put 
it another way, he belonged to the State only in and through the 
guild. His legal and economic security were based on this indirect 
relation which he had with the political authority; he never faced it 
directly except in a case of private dereliction. 

When the theory of Individualism took hold of society effectively, 
it had the usual paradoxical effect. When Man, instead of God, has 
been made the last end of man, man has always become a slave. 
There was the same effect of Individualism in the economic world. 
When the guild, not the individual, was the real member of the State, 
in the sense in which Pius XI uses the word member, we had an 
organic society, one composed of cells of which the individual was a 
member. 

Now the effect of all this on the government of the State was also 
paradoxical. Pius XI points out that when Individualism had had 
its way, the State was “now encumbered with all the burdens once 
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borne by the extinct groupings and submerged and overwhelmed by 
an almost infinite number of affairs and duties.” The modern State 
is heavily bureaucratic. Its government is entrusted with the admin- 
istration of very many necessary social-welfare laws, large financial 
transactions involving insurance of many kinds, educational activities, 
agricultural and industrial interventions, over and above its ordinary 
police and defense functions. The fact is obvious to everyone. Pope 
Pius also suggests the reason for it. 

The reason is the Principle of Subsidiary Function in reverse. That 
principle ordinarily is understood to result in taking power away from 
the supreme authority; but it can also result in increasing its power. 
It does not exclude the intervention of the supreme authority in 
economic matters. It only provides that when the subsidiary function 
can perform a given service, it should be.allowed to do so. It would 
be a mistake to say that when the subsidiary function does not exist 
the service should simply not be performed. This would be a com- 
plete surrender to the theory of laissez faire. It is clear that the 
principle implicitly commands that the higher authority should step 
in where there is no lesser authority to do what must be done. 

Hence the Pope does not condemn the body of social-welfare legis- 
lation which has resulted in such an overburdening of governmental 
departments and such an official interference in the ordinary life of 
the citizen. He deplores its necessity and the conditions which made 
it necessary. But he proclaims the necessity—in the present order. 
He claims that Leo XIII “overthrew those tottering tenets of Liberal- 
ism which had long hampered effective interference by the govern- 
ment.” He praises that “new branch of jurisprudence unknown to 
earlier times whose aim is the energetic defense of the workingman.” 
Among the fields listed by him in which government has healthily 
intervened are “the soul, the health, the strength, the housing, the 
workshops, wages, dangerous employments, in a word, all that con- 
cerns the wage earners, with particular regard to women and chil- 
dren.” 

In his diagnosis of modern society, Pope Pius discerns two forces 
operating there which make government intervention in industry nec- 
essary, if not indeed inevitable. The first of these is the theory and 
practice of unlimited free competition, or rugged individualism as 
it has been called in this country. Social economists have long 
pointed out that the natural result of unlimited free competition is 
its opposite monopoly. By its very nature competition, if it is suc- 
cessful, tends to eliminate itself. A successful competitor, in a world 
of limited markets, will secure more and more of those markets; 
and conversely, the unsuccessful competitor either disappears from 
inanition or, more usually, is absorbed by the greater. The resulting 
monopolistic concentration must necessarily be controlled by society 
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in its own defense, and that through the only agency it possesses for 
control, its government. 

Moreover, as Pope Pius points out, monopoly does not stop at 
merely controlling the markets and the raw materials. It quickly 
marches on to politica! power and reaches out its hands to control 
the government itself. “This accumulation of power,” says the Pope, 
“the characteristic note of the modern economic order, is the natural 
result of limitless free competition, which leaves as survivors those 
only who are the strongest, which often is the same as saying those 
who fight most relentlessly and pay least heed to the dictates of con- 
science.” 

There are three steps in the process. First, there is the struggle 
to attain dominance in the economic field; then, “the fierce battle to 
acquire control of the State”; and finally, when that is achieved, 
comes naturally the clash between the States themselves for economic 
advantages. 

Before that happens, if the State itself is awake to its danger, it 
will necessarily take effective measures to keep its government from 
being captured, or, if it has been captured, to rescue it. It will then 
in turn be forced, in sheer self-defense, to adopt effective measures to 
keep the government free from economic domination by monopolistic 
forces, which usually means that it will assert domination over those 
forces. The recent history of the United States is probably the best 
modern example of that process. 

The second way by which State intervention in industry is inevi- 
tably brought about by the very power of money itself takes place 
when that power operates under a theory of laissez faire. This 
usually takes the form of effective prevention of social legislation 
which would attempt to alleviate the condition of the poor by rais- 
ing their purchasing power and thus narrowing the margin of profit 
of the producer. When this effort is successful, the accumulated 
social stresses become so great that they have to be heeded, under 
penalty of revolutionary outbreaks. This explains the strange fact 
that it is often the “conservative” (i.e., plutocratic) governments in 
Great Britain and the United States which have been responsible for 
government interventions, in defiance of their own social theories. 

It ought to be quite clear, then, that a sane Catholic social philos- 
ophy must include a provision for effective governmental intervention 
in industry. This is not because such a provision is inherent in that 
philosophy, but because circumstances beyond our control demand it. 
As Senator O’Mahoney said in a recent speech opposing Federal con- 
trol over voting qualifications in the South: “Prior to the time that 
Washington stepped in to control and regulate the economic life of 
the people, there was a central financial power in New York which 
was doing the same thing. It was centralism in monopoly which 
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required the people of the United States to turn away from their 
habitual exercise of State power and appeal to Federal power to 
prevent what they considered to be an abuse.” 

Granted, then, that the present economic order itself will always 
force the people, when it is able, to assert its own power over indus- 
try through its government, what are the conditions under which this 
intervention can be said to be legitimate? The answer to this lies in 
the Principle of Subsidiary Function of which I spoke at the begin- 
ning. 

There are three successive questions to put to any proposal for such 
legislative intervention in order that it may be legitimate. The first 
is this: is the matter a private or a social one? By this I mean¥ 
is it one that can be handled by private initiative or does its solution 
demand some kind of group action, which is the same as saying: 
is it one that looks to some particular good or does it involve the com- 
mon good? For I take it to be an axiom of Catholic social thought 
that a common good can be secured only by joint action. Our whole 
theory of the State is based on that axiom, and so should our theory 
of the lesser common goods. If, then, the matter is one that of its 
nature requires joint action, then some group, private or public, must 
be commissioned to handle it. 

The second question, then, is: can the matter be taken care of by 
private group action? This is frequently the same as asking if there 


exists any private group to take care of it. I think it is clear that 


the field of economic activity cannot be left to private action, as the 
laissez faire school holds, but that it is necessarily social, since it 
always has some relation to the common good. By the Principle of 
Subsidiary Function, the lesser, non-public group should be commis- 
sioned with this function, if it is equipped to handle it, and, of 
course, if it actually exists. The first act of a justice that is truly 
social should be the setting up of just such groups. 

Suppose, however, that no such groups exist, what then? It seems 
to me to be imperative that such social matters then fall under the 
purview of the State itself, ordinarily through its government. 

Now, as I have said, it is the basic criticism of the present social 
order, as proferred by Catholic thought, that such groups do not 
exist in it. I think, therefore, that it must be admitted that govern- 
ment intervention in economic life in the present order is a necessity 
if the common good of the community is to be secured. 

It is quite in line with this thought that the recently growing sys- 
tem of industry-councils has been widely adopted, and has received 
much support from Catholics. Such councils are an attempt to estab- 
lish lesser groups that can secure the common good by joint action. 
Of a necessity, however, given the conditions of the present order, 
as outlined above, these groups admit the introduction of a govern- 
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ment representative, usually as their chairman. I believe that it can 
be said that their creation is quite in line with the Encyclicals’ pre- 
scriptions for, I repeat, the present social order. 


THE PRINCIPLE AND THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER 

There is, however, another social order recommended by the 
Encyclicals, in accord with long-standing traditional Catholic thought. 
In another place,? I have treated this social order in some detail. 
Let me here outline its principal characteristics. It starts by assum- 
ing that there are at least two ways by which society can be organ- 
ized, by the “classes” or by the “orders.” Organization by classes is 
a division of two sharply distinct groups, according to the place they 
hold on the labor market. It is the division of those who own and 
who hire labor, and those who work for those who own and hire 
out their labor. The cliché is Capital and Labor. Organization by 
orders, which is the natural one, is the union of all those who per- 
form the same function in society, and therefore have a common 
interest, regardless of whether they are owners or workers. These 
unions are frequently called Vocational or Occupational Groups. 

Now the criticism of the present capitalistic order is that it has 
organized society on a basis of classes, which does violence to the very 
nature of economic life. Normally, in spite of some superficial agree- 
ments, the interests of these two classes are antagonistic. The interest 
of the owner is to produce at the lowest possible cost (which includes 
wages) and to sell at the highest possible price. The interest of the 
worker is to produce at the highest possible wage and to buy at the 
lowest possible price. To organize society on this basis, therefore, is 
to organize it on an assumption of economic strife. And Marxist and 
Catholic thinkers are in agreement on this at least, that this is pre- 
cisely what we have done. The Marxist tactic is to intensify the 
strife, in order to put an end to it, while the Catholic tactic is to 
remove the basis of the strife. Between the two the liberal or cap- 
italist tactic, which is to maintain the status quo, is surely doomed 
to fail. 

The Catholic proposes to remove the basis of the strife by abolish- 
ing what divides and establishing what unites. While this invites 
upon him the undying hatred of the Marxist, whose whole future 
depends on the continuance of the strife, and of the capitalist, who 
mistakenly, as usual, thinks that his future as well depends on it, 
the Catholic may well take courage that his position is based on the 
nature of things and therefore, given his conviction and courage, 
will ultimately prevail. 

The handicap of the Catholic, let us admit it frankly, is that vari- 
ous national movements, especially the Italian, have taken this philos- 


2“What are Vocational Groups?”, Thought, XVII (Sept., 1942), 464-476. 
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ophy and distorted it.. The distortion lies precisely in this: that it 
has been seen that the natural organization of society lies in the 
orders, which are called corporations, and these corporations are 
politicized: that is, they, in their supreme council, are granted the 
total control of the general government of the community. Thus a 
corporate system, which is essentially economic, is subtly transformed 
into the Corporate State, which is frankly political. No greater pos- 
sible disservice could have been done the Catholic position. To make 
it worse, it was imagined that the Corporate State could not be 
brought into being unless under a more or less enduring dictatorship. 

In spite of these handicaps, the Catholic position remains secure. 
It is a corporatism, if you will, but it is neither the Fascism in which 
the corporations control the government nor the Fascism in which 
the government controls the corporations. On the contrary, it is my 
belief that the “orders” (corporations, vocational groups) can func- 
tion adequately only under a democratic system. I shall attempt to 
justify this belief in what follows. 

First of all, the orders are natural, not artificial, organizations. 
They exist by the very nature of the industrial process. All of those 
who are engaged in the same productive enterprise or the same pro- 
fession—whether they be the stockholders, the board of directors, the 
management or the workers—are united by the same interest or end. 
They have, in fact, the same fimis operis and the same finis operantis. 
Their finis operis is the production of the same commodity, say grain, 
automobiles, services. Their finis operantis is the benefit this produc- 
tion contributes to society. They have also, it is true, another finis 
operantis, which is to make a profit or a living out of the activity, 
but this individual end is subordinate to the social end, and is, as it 
were, a by-product of the other, though a necessary one. To change 
this relationship, as has actually been done, is to elevate the sub- 
ordinate end, the profit motive, into a supreme end and thus destroy 
the natural internal unity caused by the fimis operis. 

Secondly, the orders are, to use Pius XI’s words, corpora iure 
proprio utentia, autonomous bodies. This also they are by the very 
nature of the thing. The making of a product, or the giving of a 
service, or the practice of a profession, particularly the first two, is 
a self-contained operation, the result of a cooperation of many hands, 
owners and workers alike. This cooperation is an objective reality, 
the vertical organization by which from top to bottom many unite to 
do a certain thing. The fact that we have destroyed this vertical 
unity in operation. by cutting a horizontal line of classes across it, 
does not destroy its objective existence. The opposition of classes 
has only to be removed to make it operate once more as an auto- 


nomous body. 
Thirdly, it is in theory, and should be in practice, a self-governing 
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body. By the division of classes the stronger class, the owning group, 
have usurped its control through an unjustified extension of the prin- 
ciple of private property. It has been forgotten that the job confers 
on the worker a quasi-property right in the business. And since the 
existence of a common good equally distributed among a number of 
people confers on each of those people proportionately the right to 
the means to that good, the only way by which this right can be 
exercised by both worker and owner is by giving each a say in the 
operation of it. Thus again, the basic principle of the State applies 
also to subordinate groups. 

Finally, the Principle of Subsidiary Function can fully operate 
only when the opposition of the classes has been removed and the 
orders are again allowed to perform. The reason for this is that the 
conditions which in the present order make State intervention impera- 
tive—unlimited competition and laissez faire liberalism—will no longer 
exist. Decentralization, therefore, will be the characteristic of this 
organic order. Many social functions now necessarily performed by 
government can more efficiently be carried on by the lesser groups 
within the State; and in particular, of course, the operation of each 
industry by its own “order” will be autonomous. 

Now I submit that such an economic system as I have described 
can be operated in its fullness only under a democratic system. As 
Pope Pius depicts it, it is itself 1a democratic form of industry, 
inasmuch as it is autonomous, self-governing, and decentralized. To 
subject it to a government bureau would deprive it of these charac- 
teristics. To politicize it, that is, to furnish it with governmental 
powers over the whole country in all respects, would incur the criti- 
cisms which Pope Pius himself directed against the Fascism of Italy: 
the resulting government would tend to substitute itself for private 
initiative, would take on “an excessively bureaucratic and _ political 
character.” It seems to me to be clear that what is itself a demo- 
cratic organization of economic society would flourish best where the 
political institutions of a country are themselves democratic. Other- 
wise the self-governing powers of the “orders” would be paralyzed. 

I would welcome this opportunity to deal with certain objections 
which were raised following my article in Thought, above mentioned. 

First of all, I am asked if I would exclude all government control 
over the orders or vocational groups. Obviously I would not, any 
more than over any other activity within the State. But I would like 
to make a distinction between intrinsic and extrinsic control. If the 
orders, or vocational groups, are conceived as associations of labor 
and capital in each industry, with a government representative sitting 
as chairman in each industry, I would call this an intrinsic control, 
for clearly this is to associate the government with the actual man- 
agement of each industry. Whatever may be the necessity of such 
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intrinsic control in the present order, and I concede its necessity, 
I do not see that anything but an extrinsic control is called for in the 
ideal organic order. This would exclude a government agent from 
sitting on any industry board, which would be composed exclusively 
of those engaged in the industry. Government activity in regard to 
the orders would be restricted to those external forms of setting 
norms of the common good, arbitration of differences, and the like: 
“guiding, watching, urging, curbing.” By guiding and watching its 
influence would be intellectual or intentional; by urging and curbing 
it would keep industrial activities within the bounds of the common 
good. But, I repeat, this interference would be purely extrinsic. 

Another, and perhaps more difficult objection, made by a well- 
known publicist, concerns the monopolistic tinge which the orders 
would have. How would we keep the orders from plundering the 
community in general by fixing prices unjustly high? Is not govern- 
ment the only agency capable of restraining them? The first answer 
to this is that even if government is required for this purpose, the 
interference would still be extrinsic. I mean that it would still not 
be necessary for a government agent to sit in on the managing coun- 
cil of each order. 

This, however, raises another question: how far would the govern- 
ment’s external control extend? To solve this it must be remem- 
bered that the orders would include practically the whole population. 
There would not be a “public” existing outside the orders whose 


“interest would have to be safeguarded. The public would be the 


whole order of orders, and it does not strike me as very probable that 
this public is going deliberately to plunder itself by raising prices 
against itself. 

As a matter of fact, everybody who has speculated on the new 
social orders of the Encyclicals has stipulated a hierarchical series 
of ascending councils. In other words, wherever there would be a 
good common to several orders, there would also be a council uniting 
these orders, and, of course, a supreme council uniting these inter- 
mediate councils. Government, in this concept, would be reduced to 
a very minimum, since the vast majority of the social functions now 
exercised by government would be taken over by the orders handling 
these matters themselves democratically. 

WILFRID Parsons 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


INTERRACIAL JUSTICE AS A PRINCIPLE OF ORDER 


Editor’s note: In accord with the spirit of Brotherhood Week, which, under 
the auspices of the National Conference of Christians and Jews, will be 
observed throughout the nation from February 19-28, The Modern Schoolman 
asked John LaFarge, Executive Editor of America and author of Interracial 
Justice, etc., to contribute an article on the basic principles upon which the 
solution of race problems must be built. 


ERALD B. PHELAN’S excellent article on “St. Thomas and 

the Modern Mind” provides a text which can be used to clear 
up a certain confusion that is apt to occur in the matter of interracial 
justice. By interracial justice we mean that aspect of social justice 
which excludes the false notion of essential racial inferiority, and 
respects the true worth and capability of every individual and ethnic 
group. Its practice is justified by the Christian doctrine of the natural 
unity of all mankind, and is inspired by the Catholic teaching as to the 
supernatural unity of all men in Christ. 

Many a person, however, who will admit in theory the obligation 
of interracial justice is apprehensive of it in practice, for fear that it 
may involve a certain element of disorder. Race prejudice, which is 
a judgment on one’s fellow man inspired by an implicit racialism or 
belief in the essential inferiority of races, is abstractly deplored, but 
is condoned as a necessary concession to safety. As a consequence 
of this apprehension, the advocate of race prejudice—as a practical 
judgment—is regarded as the realistic custodian of order in the very 
“complicated and delicate” matter of race relations, as the indispens- 
able weight upon the ever-explosive powder barrel. The advocate of a 
strict and universal application of interracial justice, on the other 
hand, labors under a suspicion that he is setting loose a force which 
is bound to result in confusion, anarchy and every form of social 
disaster. 

It is important, therefore, that we should clearly grasp where the 
real element of disorder lies; and, having thus grasped it, should with 
equal clarity plot our course toward attaining an order which will be 
based upon reality, not upon prejudices or arbitrary assumptions. 

Father Phelan is concerned with the problem of restoring order to 
contemporary philosophical thought, in view of the disorder that has 
been created by the persistence of the Kantian idea. Impressed by 
the havoc that a false idea can cause and by the absolute need of 
beginning any regenerative work (in the intellectual field) by clear- 
ing out the false assumptions and starting with the true, he observes: 


1The Modern Schoolman, XX, 1 (November, 1942), pp. 37-47. 
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“To trace the fortunes of a philosophical idea through the vicissi- 
tudes which its own internal dynamism imposes upon its history in 
the minds of men is not only to get a picture of the changing pano- 
rama of the philosophico-historical landscape but also to realize at 
once, the inherent tendency of error towards confusion and chaos and 
the fecundity of truth in producing order, harmony and peace.””? 

What is here so pregnantly asserted about the effect of a wrong 
idea in the field of pure thought, may with equal emphasis be said 
of the evil wrought in the social order by a wrong concept such as 
that of race prejudice. And a conclusion similar to the philosopher’s 
concern in the intellectual order is to be drawn as to the absolute 
need of a prior elimination of such a wrong idea before order, har- 
mony, and peace can be effectively produced in the social field. 

A brief consideration should make this plain. 


RAcE PREJUDICE: SoURCE OF DISORDER 


The entire history of our times is strewn with the evil conse- 
quences of attempts to cure social disorders by mistaken and inaccu- 
rately conceived ideas. An outstanding example thereof is the dis- 
astrous failure of national Prohibition to achieve its professed end. 
_ The belief that the masses can be legislated, mechanically, into sobriety 
is an intrinsically mistaken idea. Yet this belief can always be 
aroused—probably will be aroused again under the stress of wartime 
conditions—by emotional excitement over the evils of intemperance. 
The disorders created by overindulgence in intoxicating liquors must 
be remedied. They create periodically a menace to morals and to 
civic peace. But they cannot be cured as long as an idea is allowed 
to prevail which contains in itself the elements of disorder. Race 
prejudice is such an idea. 

The elements of disorder in the notion of race prejudice are easily 
designated. 

Race, as a biological notion, applicable to human beings, is itself a 
dubious concept. It postulates the transmission of a fixed set of 
hereditary characters irrespective of geographical conditions or social 
isolation to all members of an arbitrarily conceived social group. It 
postulates, furthermore, that to this set of fixed inherited characters 
there should be attached another set of fixed psychological traits, with 
far-reaching moral implications. It requires, for its validity, that this 
transmission and connection be rigid and unalterable so that no indi- 
vidual, no matter how greatly he may vary from the supposed type, 


will be free. 


2 Ibid., p. 45, italics mine. 
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Based upon this wholly undemonstrable concept are the various 
postulates which are popularly designated as racism and race prejudice. 
Our country is now experiencing the effects of this disorder in our 
public life, with the promise of a considerably more acute experience 
to come. This is brought to the fore at the present time with startling 
intensity by two great phenomena that the war has favored: migration 
at home, and association with non-white peoples abroad. 

The migrant situation has created a whole series of new juxta- 
positions of widely differing social groups. There are far-reaching 
physical juxtapositions and there are new mental contacts. In the 
set of phenomena belonging to the first series are our experiences 
with migrating industrial workers, which brings up the question of 
housing, education, recreation, and so forth, for persons of differing 
social groups and different living standards. There are migrating 
industries, planted in new regions or seeking new sources of man- 
power. Involved in this situation are economic disorders, predicated 
upon misuse of our manpower resources. There are complications in 
the armed forces themselves and their contacts with the civilian popu- 
lation. Additional sources of friction are the spiritual problems of 
people of different races moving into old and well established parishes 
and communities. Again, the notion of race prejudice is confronted 
with the doctrine of a universal church, which knows no distinction 
of race or color in Christ. 

As for the international aspects of race prejudice, we are only 
dimly aware as yet of their vast implications for the future peace of 
the world. It will take us some time to become accustomed to the 
idea that a violent manifestation of racism in any part of the United 
States will produce a political and even a military repercussion in 
distant China, India or Africa. Even as yet, those of the more privi- 
leged groups are hardly aware of the extent to which the question is 
being asked among the masses in this country: How can we preach 
democracy abroad if we do not practice it here at home? Such ques- 
tions will not be put down; they will ever recur, and no banquet 
protestations of unchanging attitudes will silence them. 

Even in purely personal life, race prejudice is accompanied with 
serious disorders. It has its effects upon the personality both of 
those who are its objects—as has been shown by the recent researches 
of the American Youth Commission—and of those who entertain it 
with regard to their fellow man. 


ELIMINATION OF RACE PREJUDICE 


My purpose, however, is not to dilate upon the evils of race preju- 
dice. I wish but simply to assert the much-neglected truth that it is 
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the part of wisdom to remove it, as far as this is humanly possible, 
as a primary and essential step toward creating order in disorders 
that pertain to social, political, economic, international, and even the 
religious world. 

Father Phelan recalls to us the words of Saint Thomas: Sapientis 
est ordimare—it is the part of a wise man to set things in order. 
Hence, if the disorderly element of race prejudice is removed, the 
disorders and confusion that attend the mixing of social groups and 
the close contact and collaboration of nations of vastly different cul- 
tures and living standards can be dealt with in a practically effective 
way. 

Those who advocate a program directed toward the removal of race 
prejudice are sometimes accused of expecting to cure the aforesaid 
evils by the abolition of the natural remedies within the power of 
organized society. But such an accusation is unfounded. Much con- 
fusion and misunderstanding would be avoided if it were made per- 
fectly clear that the abandonment of race prejudice as a social prin- 
ciple is not expected in the least to absolve us from the employment 
of the obvious and correct means for remedying social disorders. It 
is simply a necessary condition for the operation of socially remedial 
forces: economic, political, spiritual. To take an elementary exam- 
ple: the definite repudiation of lynch law, for instance, as it is gen- 
erally repudiated by the better elements in the Southern as well as 
in the Northern States, does not absolve us from the resort to the 
legitimate methods of judicial procedure and criminal punishment. 
Quite on the contrary, if the practice, the very thought of the possi- 
bility of lynching are eliminated, we can then devote ourselves to the 
reconstruction of a just and speedy administration of penal law: a 
realistic, not an emotional approach to the ever present problem of 
crime. 

Let the same thesis be stated in a more positive fashion. There is 
an immense work to be done in the field of the relations of the vari- 
ous ethnic groups. Putting it plainly, we are obliged, in these new 
circumstances of the changing world, to live in close relationship with 
persons and groups whom formerly we could readily avoid, or of 
whom previously we may hardly have heard. 

This work is civic, it is educational, it is religious and spiritual. 
It covers every phase of human activity. One of the most obvious 
places where this work needs to be done is in the field of industrial 
relations. Workers from these new groups need to be trained, not 
only to accommodate themselves personally to their fellows of another 
race, but to adapt themselves to union ideals and practices, to assume 
more responsibilities, to become part of the civic as well as of the 


purely industrial community. 
There is no one set formula or panacea for such an adjustment. 
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It must arrive through the manifold exercise of all the forces that 
Church and state, education, law and voluntary social organization 
can bring to bear upon the community. Even under the regime of 
race prejudice, these forces are operating; heroic men and women are 
laboring to adjust the social groups as well as they may. But their 
task is rendered infinitely more difficult so long as this regime persists. 


A 
Rove oF INTERRACIAL JUSTICE 


The abandonment of race prejudice is merely another way of 
stating that, in place of a false racist idea, we should apply to social 
relationships that which Pope Pius XI in his Encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno characterizes as the “true directive’ for the task of social 
reconstruction: namely, justice and charity. This true directive prin- 
ciple, applied to the relationships of social groups, is none other than 
interracial justice. 

Sapientis est ordinare. For those who wish to give serious consid- 
eration to this subject, I suggest a careful reading of the aforesaid 
Encyclical, and its companion, Divini Redemptoris,—both of them in 
the light of the general truths as to race and human unity pro- 
pounded by our present Holy Father in his Summi Pontificatus. We 
shall find therein an ordered approach in the spirit of interracial jus- 
tice to precisely the problems that are created by the migrations and 
the contacts of the races.® 

The approach of interracial justice as thus conceived is orderly, 
because it is based upon reality, upon being, and not upon an ideology 
or preconceived idea, a praejudicium as to our fellow man’s essence 
and capabilities. It directly faces and grapples with the bitter 
realities of poverty, ignorance, social retardation, adult and juvenile 
crime, religious illiteracy. Just as the racialist concept creates dis- 
order by an unnatural simplification of the complex reality of human 
existence, so interracial justice, on the contrary, accepts this complex 
reality, with its implications in the organic structure of society. The 
very fact that interracial justice clearly distinguishes between man’s 
essential equalities and his accidental inequalities, as it does between 
the actual condition of the individual or the social group and their 
capacity for education and moral advancement, is itself an element of 
order; for, as applied to earthly affairs, the element of unity is 
achieved only by clearly recognizing the real, not the artificial lines 
of differentiation. If in dealing with a backward race we frankly 
recognize the varying worth of individuals, while refusing to lump 


3 Much factual light on these problems is contained in the report of the 
Congressional Tolan Committee; in the Survey Graphic for November, 1942; 
and in other like sources of information. 
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them all under one condemnatory classification, we have taken the 
first step toward an orderly concept of society. 

Interracial justice is orderly not only in objectives, but also in the 
choice of means for their fulfilment. Considering solely the activ- 
ity of Catholics, Pius XI and Pius XII alike lay stress upon the 
importance of an active and ordered apostolate of the laity. But as 
long as race prejudice prevails, such an apostolate is hampered at 
its very source. The spiritual and intellectual forces which could be 
released for the direct combating of social disorders and the estab- 
lishment of interracial justice, under a racist regime, are necessarily 
consumed, in great part, in combating prejudice and its immediate 
manifestations. The part of order is to set free these forces for 
their more connatural function. 

Finally, interracial justice is orderly because, as a religious pro- 
gram, it is animated by that Spirit Who alone can effect and sustain 
order in our thoughts and emotions when human passions come into 
play. The good will of Christ is a prerequisite for the peace of 
Christ. 

Obviously the question will arise: how bring about the abandon- 
ment of race prejudice as a condition for the fulfilment of interracial 
justice? What hope of success, naturally speaking, for such an apos- 
tolate of the laity? The answer to this question is simple. Prejudice, 
like any other disorder, is more or less endemic in the human race, 
but can and must be abandoned as a social principle by the intelligent 
and the controlling forces of the nation. Time was when we said 
there always “must be” typhoid or smallpox or dueling or the shang- 
haiing of maritime workers. These assumptions no longer hold. We 
have clung to race prejudice far too long, and thereby have lulled our- 
selves. into a foolish inactivity, in the face of the real problems that 
must be met in the social order and met at once and effectively. It is 
time now to engage in the genuine social reconstruction as planned 
by Leo XIII, Pius XI and Pius DLE 

Joun LaFarce 
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LUTHER AND FREE CHOICE 


T MAY AID an understanding of free choice to see what Martin 

Luther had to say upon the subject. 

Luther betimes would as soon as not have seen all his books in 
hell, all except his Catechism and The Slave Will... We may take it 
that the De Servo Arlitrio is authentic. 

Luther’s argument in that work moves mainly in the supernatural 
plane. That is, he affirms the presence, or denies the absence, of a 
certain kind of antecedent necessity in human choices pertaining to 
salvation: a man must, with grace, choose a supernatural good; with- 
out grace a man must do evil. Whether or no Lutheran necessity 
applies also to natural choices, the reader must judge for himself. 
Luther himself says that he did not mean it so to apply,’ but his 
qualification, so it seems to me, is a good deal like that of one who 
protests, in stepping on your corn, that he did not mean to step on 
your toe. 

In order to understand free choice, says Luther, we must see what 
the human will can do and what God does.* Now, God’s knowledge 
and will impose necessity upon human choice, and we can do noth- 
ing in the matter of our salvation. Without God we necessarily sin; 
with Him we necessarily do good. Whence, nothing is done by our 


1 Magis cuperem eos (libros meos) omnes devoratos. Nullum enim agnosco 
meum iustum librum, nisi forte De Servo Arbitrio et Cathechismum. July 9, 
1537, to Capito, Enders, T. XI, p. 247. The edition of the De Servo Arbitrio 
which I shall use is found in the 18th vol. of Luther’s Werke, (Weimar, 
1908), pp. 600-787. 

?Non enim de esse naturae loquimur sed de esse gratiae (ut vocant). 
Scimus liberum arbitrium natura aliquid facere, ut comedere, bibere, gignere, 
regere, ne nos delirio illo velut argutulo rideat, quod nec peccare quidem 
liceret sine Christo, si vocem illam, nihil, urgeamus, cum tamen Lutherus [he 
is putting these words in Erasmus’ mouth, and with good reason] donavit 
liberum arbitrium valere nihil nisi ad peccandum, adeo libuit Diatribe [this 
is Erasmus’ work which caused Luther’s reply. Vid. Desiderii Erasmi, Opera 
Omma, (Lugduni Batavorum, 1706), T. 9.] sapienti ineptire in re seria. 
Werke, p. 752. Cf. Quodsi omnino vocem eam [liberi arbitrii] omittere 
nolumus, quod esset tutissimum ac religiosissimum, bona fide tamen eatenus 
uti doceamus, ut homini arbitrium non respectu superioris, sed tantum 
inferioris se rei concedatur, hoc est, ut sciat sese in suis facultatibus et 
possessionibus habere ius utendi, faciendi, omittendi pro libero arbitrio, licet 
et idipsum regatur solius Dei libero arbitrio, quocumque illi placuerit. Op. cit., 
p. 638. 

3Nam fieri non potest, ut scias [Erasme, Vid. n. 2, p. 1, supra] quid sit 
liberum arbitrium, nisi scieris, quid possit voluntas humana, quid Deus faciat, 
an necessario praesciat. Op. cit., p. 614. 
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free choice ; whatever we do, do we must.t Thus only God is free. 
Free choice in us does not exist. In sum, “if the prescience and 
omnipotence [of God] be admitted, it follows . .. that we were not 
made by ourselves, nor do we live, nor do anything, except by his 
omnipotence. And since he foreknew us as we were to be, and now 
makes us such, moves and governs us, what freedom, pray, can be 
imagined in us that things be done thus and so, otherwise than as 
he has foreknown or now effects? The prescience and omnipotence 
of God, then, are diametrically opposed to our free choice. For, 
either God will be deceived by his prescience and also err in his action 
(an impossible supposition) or else we shall act and be acted upon 
according to his prescience and action. . . . This omnipotence, I say, 
and prescience of God utterly destroy the dogma of free choice.’ 


” 


“NECESSARIUM DICITUR ALIQUID DUPLICITER . 


In order to determine more closely what Luther meant by neces- 
sity in human choice, it will be useful to recall some notions about 
the necessary.’ That is necessary which must be. Whatever must 


*God’s part: Deus nihil praescit contingenter, sed . . . omnia incommutabili 
et -aeterna infallibilique voluntate et praevidet, et proponit et facit. Hoc 
fulmine sternitur et conteritur penitus liberum arbitrium. . . . Si volens 


_praescit, aeterna est et immobilis (quia natura) voluntas, si praesciens vult, 
aeterna est et immobilis (quia aeterna) scientia. Ex quo sequitur irre- 
fragabiliter, omnia quae facimus, omnia quae fiunt, etsi nobis videntur 
mutabiliter et contingenter fieri, revera tamen fiunt necessario et immutabiliter, 
si Dei voluntatem spectes. Voluntas enim Dei efficax est, quae impediri non 
potest. .. . Deinde sapiens, ut falli non possit. Non autem impedita voluntate 
opus ipsum impediri non potest, quin fiat loco, tempore, modo, mensura, 
quibus ipse et praevidet et vult. Op. cit., pp. 615, 616. Man’s part: Alterum 
paradoxon, quicquid fit a nobis, non arbitrio libero, sed mera necessitate 
fieri, breviter videamus. . . . Hic si dico: Ubi id probatum fuerit, extra vires 
et consilia nostra in solius Dei opere pendere salutem nostram, . . . nonne 
clare sequitur, dum Deus in opere suo in nobis non adest, omnia esse mala 
quae facimus, et nos necessario operari quae nihil ad salutem valent? Si 
enim non nos, sed solus Deus operatur salutem in nobis, nihil ante opus cius 


operamur salutare, velimus, nolimus. . . . Rursus ex altera parte, si Deus 
in nobis operatur, mutata voluntas . .. pergit ... . amando bonun, sicut 
antea voluit et lubuit et amavit malum. . . . Summa, si sub Deo huius saeculi 


sumus, sine opere et spiritu Dei veri, captivi tenemur ad ipsius voluntatem. ... 
Si autem fortior supervenit et illo victo [deo sc., huius saeculi] nos rapiat 


in spolium suum, rursum per spiritum eius servi et captivi sumus .. . ut 
velimus et faciamus lubentes quae ipse velit. Op. cit., pp. 634, 635. 
5 Fixum ergo stat . . . nos omnia necessitate, nihil arbitrio libero facere 


dum vis liberi arbitrii nihil est, meque facit, neque potest bonum absente 
gratia. Sequitur nunc, liberum arbitrium esse plane nomen divinum, nec 
ulli posse competere quam soli divinae maiestati. Op. Cit., p. 636. 
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be, must be in either of two senses: 1) absolutely, 2) conditionally. 
1) The absolutely necessary is judged to be such by reason of a rela- 
tion of terms: thus, it is absolutely necessary that a number be odd 
or even. In the existential order only God must, absolutely, be; in 
the essential order, the order, that is, according to which things are 
what they are, everything is absolutely necessary. That is why the 
absolutely necessary is sometimes called the essentially necessary. 
2) The conditionally necessary is such by reason of a posited condi- 
tion: thus, it is conditionally necessary that if Socrates sit, sit he 
must. Socrates’ sitting, though not absolutely necessary, is neverthe- 
less necessary—if he sits. As Boethius remarks, whatever is cannot, 
while it is, not be.® It might be added that just as the conditionally 
necessary existents affect their essentially necessary essences with the 
coefficient of their own contingency, so also do essentially necessary 
essences affect the conditionally necessary existents with the coefficient 
of their own essential necessity. Thus, you may with good aim, or 
you may not, hit a target. Here the conditionally necessary, wind 
drift, say, is affecting the essentially necessary, the perfectly aimed 
shot in the bull’s eye. On the other hand you will, with good aim, 
usually hit a target. Here the essentially necessary is affecting the 
conditionally necessary. We recognize this mutual relation of the 
absolutely and the conditionally necessary by frequencies, near hits 
for the most part; we plot the curves of projectiles (essential neces- 
sity), but targets are straddled (conditional necessity). 

Luther names the division of the necessary thus: the necessary of 
the consequent and the necessary of the consequence. It is an 
accepted terminology ;° only, Luther does not consider the distinction 
relevant. Luther’s point is: even granting that God need not will 
creatures at all, granting also that they need not be at all, except in 
consequence of God’s creative fiat, nevertheless if He wills them to 
be and to act, be and act they must, and hang the distinction of this 
“must” into a consequent or consequential “must”. Thus, one might 
say that Luther does not so much deny the distinction (of the neces- 
sary into the necessary by reason of the consequent and the neces- 
sary by reason of the consequence) as its relevance. 

Or could one say that because Luther thinks the distinction imper- 
tinent, therefore did he fail to see the distinction itself? 

Let us see. Admitting, with Luther, that human actions are con- 
ditionally, or consequentially necessary (if Peter sins, it is, conse- 
quently upon the posited hypothesis, necessary that Peter have 


8 Vid. Boethius, De Consolatione Philosophiae, (H. F. Stewart and E. K. 
Rand), Bk. V, Pr. VI, p. 406. 

Vid, Aristotle, Perihermeneias, 19a 23. 

® Vid., S.T. I. 19. 3. God’s willing of creatures is consequentially necessary 
if He wills them; God’s willing of His own goodness is consequently necessary. 
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sinned), admitting, also with Luther, that there are absolutely, or 
consequently, necessary factors in human choice, must we say that 
human choice under divine causality is so necessary that in it there 
is no liberty left? 

To clear the ground, there are absolutely necessary factors in human 
choice. Choice cannot absolutely arise from violence or coercion. 
A man may be forced to do many things, forced for instance to say 
“uncle”; he cannot be forced to wish to say “uncle”. Indeed, he 
cannot be forced to wish anything. Further, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that one who chooses must choose some good; for, this is to 
choose, namely, to choose some good. To put both these absolutely 
necessary factors thus, there must be a spontaneity, a voluntariety, 
in willing. If the will (voluntas) is not will, it must be a “nill” 
(noluntas), as Luther wittily observes. But the question is, must I 
choose, even though I must willingly choose whatever I do choose? 

Luther thought so. Choice for him was necessary, not indeed 
because it was forced, coerced, but because it is dominated by the 
foreknowledge and omnipotence of God. Choice for Luther is purely 
voluntary or spontaneous: spontaneous, because issuing willingly from 
the chooser; purely spontaneous, because issuing from the chooser 
necessarily. In two words, Lutheran choice is necessitated willingness. 


LUTHERAN CHOICE: NECESSITATED WILLINGNESS 


Instead of raising the question now whether choice be either neces- 
sitated or purely and simply willingness (voluntary), let us see 
decisive Lutheran texts which establish that such was his notion. 

“, . The Sophists [these are Luther’s adversaries],” he writes, 
“,. have been forced to admit that everything happens necessarily, 
by the necessity, they call it, of the consequence, but not by the neces- 
sity of the consequent. . . . They call it necessity of the consequence 

. . if God wills something, it is necessary that it [God’s willing] be 
done, but it is not necessary that that be which is done [in conse- 
quence of His willing]. For only God necessarily is, everything else 
can, if God will it, not be. Thus they call the action of God neces- 
sary, if he will will; but what is done is not necessary. Yet what do 
they effect by that foolish talk? This forsooth: the thing that is done 
is not necessary, i.e., it has not a necessary essence, which is to say 
nothing except that what is done is not God. Yet the point remains, 
to the effect that everything is done necessarily if the action of God 
is necessary or if there be a necessity of the consequence: no matter 
how unnecessarily a thing once made may be, Le., be not God, or 
have a necessary essence. .. . Thence their foolishness: all things are 
done by the necessity of the consequence, but not by the necessity of 
the consequent, means nothing more than this: everything is done 
necessarily indeed, but so done, is not God himself. . . . Thus the 
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statement stands . . ., everything is done by necessity.”?° 

According to Luther, then, everything happens necessarily, not 
indeed by the necessity of the consequent—since such necessity would 
make events have a necessary essence, which God alone has**—but by 
the necessity of the consequence of the action of God, the divine 
knowledge and will. 

What is true of events, viz., that they happen necessarily in con- 
sequence of divine knowledge and will, is true also of choice. “This 


forsooth offends .. . common sense . . . that God damns . . . men 
as though he delighted in the eternal torments of the lost... . I 
myself have more than once taken such offense . . . before I realised 


how salutary was that despair and how close to grace. Therefore 
have men so labored and sweated to excuse the goodness of God... 
it was there that the distinctions were formed . . . about the neces- 
sity of the consequence and consequent. . . . There always stuck 
withal, deeply fixed in the hearts of the learned and unlearned, the 
sting ... that they felt the necessity we are under if God’s prescience 
and omnipotence be believed. And natural reason itself is forced to 
admit it [the necessity]. ... For all men acknowledge . . . first, that 
God is omnipotent. . . . Secondly, that he knows and foresees every- 
thing. .. . Admitting these two points .. . they must admit .. . that 
we are not made by our will, but by necessity; so, we do nothing 
by the right of free choice, but according as God foresaw and acts 
by his counsel and unfailing and changeless power. Whence... free 
choice is found to be nothing.””” 

Yet, though events in general and choice in particular occur neces- 
sarily, human choice is nevertheless free from coercion. We choose 
willingly but necessarily. Choice is necessitated willingness. “For 
if not we, but God alone works salvation in us, we, before his work, 
do nothing salutary, whether we will or no. And I say [we must 
do the works which avail nothing to salvation] necessarily, not as 
though we were forced [coacte], but, as they say, by the necessity 
of immutability, not by the necessity of coercion. That is, when a 
man is without the spirit of God, it is not of course by violence, or 
as though he were hurried along against his will [vaptus obtorto 
collo|, or unwillingly, that he does evil—as a robber or thief might be 
unwillingly led to punishment—but he does it spontaneously and with 
a willing will. Now, of his own power he cannot omit, coerce, or 
change this willingness or will to act, but he goes on gladly willing 


10 De Servo Arbitrio, pp. 616, 617. 

11May not this persuasion of Luther’s, that only God has a necessary 
essense, be the source of his refusal to admit that human nature can act 
freely? If there is no necessary essence, there is no nature. For essences 
are necessary and nature is but essence considered as a principle of action. 
If there is no nature, there is no action; still less is there free action. 

12 Op. cit., p. 719. 
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[volendo et Iubendo]. Even though he be forcibly coerced to do 
something else externally, still his inner will remains averse and is 
angry at the force or resistance offered it. Now, he would not be 
angry, if he were changed and willingly followed force. This it is 
which we call the necessity of immutability, i.e. that the will cannot 
change itself or turn elsewhere, but is rather the more aroused to 
will as long as it is resisted. Its anger proves it. This would not 
occur if it were free or had free choice. Interrogate experience. How 
little open to persuasion are they who, when affected by something, 
stick fast. Or, if they yield, they yield to force or to the greater 
advantage of something else. Never do they freely yield. But if 
they are unaffected, they allow whatever takes its course and is done 
to take its course and to be done. 
“Moreover, if, on the other hand, God works in us, the changed 
. will once more wills and acts merely by willingness, readiness, 
of its own accord, not under coercion; so that by no contrarieties, not 
even by the gates of hell . . . can it be changed to another course .. . 
but continues to wish, to be willing, to love the good, just as before, 
it wished, was willing in, loved, the bad... . In sum, if we are under 
the God of this world, without the work and spirit of the true God, 
we are held captive: to his will . . . so that we cannot will except 
what he wills. sor he is that strong man, armed, who so keeps his 
house that they whom he possesses are in peace, lest they incite any 
movement or feeling against him; otherwise the kingdom of Satan 
divided in itself would not stand. And Christ asserts that it does 
stand. And this we do willingly, gladly, as is the nature of the will, 
which, let it be forced, and it were not a will. For coercion is, if 
I may so call it, a ‘nill’ (noluntas). But if a stronger man come 
upon the scene, and having conquered him [viz., the god of this 
world], seizes us as his spoil, we are once more by his spirit slaves 
and captives (yet this is royal liberty), so that we will and gladly do 
what he wishes. Thus the human will is between the two like a 
beast of burden. If God is in the saddle, it wishes and goes whither 
God wishes, as the Psalm says [73,23]: I am like a beast before 
thee, yet I am always with thee. If Satan is in the saddle, it wills 
and goes whither Satan wishes. Nor does it lie within its choice to 
run to either of the two riders, or to seek him; rather the riders 
themselves strive to obtain and possess it.” Nothing could be 
clearer: choice is spontaneous, uncoerced, but necessitated. We like 
what we choose, but we must choose what we do choose. 
One more text will suffice to bring out the point which Luther 
makes: choice is spontaneous, i.e., it issues uncoerced from the one 
choosing; but choice is necessitated, i.e., it must issue thence neces- 


18 Op. cit., pp. 634, 635. 
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sarily. “And now, how prettily does he [Erasmus]** keep liberty 
together with necessity when he says: not every necessity excludes 
free will; for example, God the Father necessarily generates the 
Son and yet willingly and freely generates him, because not forced 
thereto. I pray, are we arguing now about coercion and force? 
Have we not witnessed in so many books that it is about the neces- 
sity of immutability that we are speaking? We know that the Father 
generated by willing, that. Judas betrayed Christ by willing, but we 
say that this wish in Judas himself was certainly and infallibly to 
come to pass if God foreknew it. Or, if what I say is not yet 
understood, let me relate one kind of coercive necessity to a work, 
another sort of infallible necessity to a time. . .. That is, I am not 
arguing whether Judas was an unwilling or willing traitor, but 
whether, at a time predefined by God, it had infallibly to be that 
Judas willingly betrayed Christ. But see what the Diatribe says here: 
if you consider the infallible prescience of God, Judas was neces- 
sarily to be a traitor, and yet Judas could have changed his wish. 

. How could Judas have changed his wish against the infallible 
prescience of God? Could he have changed the prescience of God 
and made it fallible? .. . 

“Even the Sophists had felt the force . . . of this argument: there- 
fore did they imagine the necessity of the consequence and of the 
consequent. . . . For if you admit the necessity of the consequence, 
overthrown . . . is free choice, nor does either the necessity or the 
contingence of the consequent help matters at all. What is it to me 
if free choice be not forced, but willingly do what it does? It is 
enough for me that you admit that it must needs be that it willingly 
do what it does and that it cannot bear itself otherwise if God have 
so foreknown. If God knows that Judas will betray or change 
his will to betray, whichever God has foreknown will necessarily 
occur, or else God will be deceived. . . . For this is the result 
of the necessity of the consequence, namely, if God foreknows, 
that must necessarily be done. This means, free choice is noth- 
ing. . . . And the necessity of the consequent, by which they 
console themselves . . . is diametrically opposed to the necessity of 
the consequence. For example, there is necessity of the consequence 
if I say: God foreknows that Judas will be a traitor, therefore it will 
certainly and infallibly happen that Judas will be a traitor. Opposed 
to this necessity and consequence you console yourself thus: but 
because Judas can change his will to betray, therefore there is no 
necessity of the consequent. I ask you, how agree these two: Judas 
is able to wish not to betray, and, it is necessary that Judas wish to 


14 Vid, Desiderii Erasmi, Opera Omnia, (Lugduni Batavorum, 1706), T. 9, 
1234. Not being primarily concerned with Erasmus I have merely verified 
Lutees statements about him. 
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betray? Are they not contradictory and repugnant? He is not, you 
say, forced to betray unwillingly. What has that to do with it? 
You spoke of the necessity of the consequent, to the effect that it 
was not induced by the necessity of the consequence; you said noth- 
ing of the coercion of the consequent. The answer was about the 
necessity of the consequent, and you trot out an example of the 
coercion of the consequent. I ask one question, and you answer 
another.’ 

It looks as though Luther had the better of this brush with Erasmus. 
Erasmus’* had tried to exempt choice from necessity by asserting a 
willingness in the choice of one who must nevertheless choose. Luther 
seized upon the statement and pointed out that he never denied that 
choice was always willing choice. Luther’s point is that choice, though 
always willing, is nevertheless, in consequence of God’s knowledge 
and will, necessary. That choice was in consequence of God’s will 
and knowledge, made little difference, for Luther, as to its necessity. 
Even though choice was not according to the necessity of the conse- 
quent, it was withal necessary, not indeed because it was coerced, but 
because the knowledge and will of God made it to be what it is. 
Erasmus seems to have been aware that according:to Catholic the- 
ology choice must be spontaneous (willing) and unnecessitated. But, 
being neither a philosopher nor a theologian he offers no reason to 
show why it is both, unless the fact that choice be uncoerced be a 
reason. Luther answers, you deny the necessity of the consequent 
in free choice. Good. So do I. But I say that choice is neverthe- 
less necessary, because, though uncoerced, choice is made necessary 
by divine antecedents. You say, free choice need not be, since it is 
not coerced. But this is not a sufficient reason why choice should 
not be necessary. In short, the spontaneity of choice does not exempt 
it from necessity. 

The conclusion from all this is that Luther means by choice the 
election of good or of evil. Of himself a man can elect neither. He 
is always necessitated to one or the other, and he is so necessitated 
by the omnipotence and foreknowledge of God. Of course, there is 
no coercion of man’s will in these necessitated choices.*7 Since, then, 


18 Op, cit., pp. 720, 721, 722. 

16 Vid. supra, p. 29, n. 1. 

17 Satan et homo lapsi et deserti a Deo non possunt velle bonum, hoc est 
ea quae Deo placent aut quae Deus vult. Sed sunt in sua desideria conversi 
perpetuo, ut non possint non quaerere quae sua Sunt. Haec igitur eorum 
voluntas et natura sic a Deo aversa non est nihil. Neque enim Satan et 
impius homo nihil est aut nullam naturam aut voluntatem habet, licet cor- 
ruptam et aversam naturam habeant. Illud igitur reliquum — quod dicimus 
naturae in impio et Satan ut creatura et opus Dei non est minus subjectum 
omnipotentiae et actioni divinae quam omnes aliae creaturae et opera Dei. 
Quando ergo Deus omnia movet et agit, mecessario movet etiam et agit in 
Satana et impio. Agit autem in illis taliter, quales illi sunt et quales invenit, 
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choice is uncoerced, spontaneous (concretely: since, when I choose, 
I choose and I choose willingly), since further, choice, though spon- 
taneous, is effected by antecedents which of themselves cause choice, 
it follows that for Luther choice is necessitated spontaneity. Cor- 
rupted in his nature by sin, man’s will is also corrupted. Obviously 
there is no constraint in human choice, it is always voluntary. But, 
left to itself, choice will always elect evil, and if grace supervene, 
with the same necessity it will elect the good. Quite exact, in his 
system, is Luther’s comparison of the will to a horse which two 
riders, God and the devil, strive to mount. If God mounts the will, 
choice must be voluntarily made of the good; if the devil mounts it, 
choice must be of evil. Subject to immutable necessity which holds 
it changelessly captive, the will is really a slave to necessity, and its 
liberty is a titulus sine re.?® 

The argument, then, of the De Servo Arbitrio may be stated sim- 
ply thus: antecedents to human choice which of themselves effect 
choice, are incompatible with the immunity of choice from necessity, 
but are not incompatible with the immunity of choice from coercion. 
Now, there are such antecedents. Human choice, therefore, is not 
immune from necessity, but it is immune from coercion. Whence, 
liberty is pure spontaneity: choice arises from an uncoerced but 
necessitated principle of action. The supposition of the argument 
is of course that human nature is corrupted by original sin to the 
extent that even under grace it remains vitiated but is reputed just 
by God.’® 


CaTuoLic DocTRINE OF FREE CHOICE 


I have suggested that an understanding of Luther’s position may 
aid in understanding the Catholic doctrine of freedom in choice. 
Obviously and first, because having seen precisely what Luther denies 
one may better see what precisely must be affirmed. Luther denies, 
first, that the conditional necessity of choice exempts it from the 


hoc est, cum illi sint aversi et mali et rapiantur motu illo divinae omnipotentiae, 
non nisi aversa et mala faciunt, tamquam si eques agat equum tripedem vel 
bipedem, agit quidem taliter, qualis equus est, hoc est equus male incedit. 
Sed quid faciat eques? equum talem simul agit cum equis sanis, illo male, 
istis bene, aliter non potest, nisi equus sanetur. Hic vides Deum, cum in 
malis, et per malos operatur, mala quidem fieri, Deum tamen non posse mala 
facere, licet mala per malos faciat. . . . Vitium ergo est in instrumentis, 
quae ociosa Deus esse non sinit, quod mala faciunt, movente ipso Deo. Non 
aliter quam si faber securi serrata et dentata male secaret. 

Haec rata et certa sunt, si credimus omnipotentem esse Deum. Deinde 
impium esse creaturam Dei. . . . Omnipotentia Dei facit, ut impius non possit 
motum et actionem Dei evadere, sed necessario illi subiectus paret. Op. cit., 
pp. 709, 710. 

18 Vid. Assertio. .. . Werke (Weimar), Vol. 7, p. 146. 

7® Est tamen naturaliter et inevitabiliter mala et viciata natura. Disputatio 
contra scholasticam theologiam, th. 9, (Weimar), vol. 1, p. 224. 
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necessity which God’s knowledge and will cause in it with the effect, 
as Luther thinks, that it must be of good or of evil. The “must” 
here is not a “must” of constraint; and even though it be a conse- 
quential “must”, nevertheless, Luther thinks, that is not sufficient 
to exempt choice from necessity. Call that necessity what you will— 
Luther calls it the necessity of immutability—it is still necessity. 
He denies, secondly, that choice is anything more than the willing- 
ness of the one who chooses, that is, he denies that there is any- 
thing more than spontaneity in choice. 

_The second reason why an understanding of Lutheran choice may 
aid to an understanding of the Catholic doctrine is a bit harder to 
put. If Luther is not to be thought to be right, there is a very pre- 
cise understanding needed of the Catholic assertions which oppose 
the Lutheran denials. To know that Catholic doctrine asserts that 
choice is not necessitated and that it is not pure spontaneity is not 
exactly the sort of knowledge I mean, nor is the knowledge of the 
proof of these assertions. I do not, exactly, even mean a precise 
knowledge of the assertions themselves. Rather, to see what those 
assertions must mean if Luther is wrong, this is the knowledge which 
may aid our understanding of Catholic freedom. 

If Luther is to be accounted wrong, one must see that free choice 
must be so related to its divine antecedents that those antecedents 
are the cause of choice. Thus, free choice must be so related to the 
divine knowledge of it that even though (or better, precisely because) 
known by God, it must be,”° nevertheless free choice itself is not 
necessary. It is necessary only that whatever is known by God be 
as it is known to be, not be as it is known. Thus, what is free 
is known by God as being free, and what is necessary is known by 
God as being necessary ;? and both the necessary and the free are 
such because God’s knowledge is their cause. If Luther is to be 
held in error, one must see besides that free choice is so related to 
God’s will that even though, because willed by God, therefore it must 
be, nevertheless free choice itself is not necessary; God’s will does 
not, either necessarily or freely, will that choice be necessary; rather, 
God’s will freely wills that choice be necessarily free.2? Now, the 


20 Scientia Dei est causa rerum. S.T. I. 14. 8 oa 
21 Omnis res quam Deus scit est necessaria, is a false proposition. On the 
other hand, scitum a Deo esse, est necessarvum, 1s a true proposition. Op. cit., 


1, 14, 13%ad' asd. Op) cite I. 19.3 ad’ 6:... . divinum scire habet neces- 
sariam habitudinem ad scita . . ., quod ideo est quia scientia habetur de 
rebus, secundum quod sunt in sciente... . Quia igitur omnia alia habent 


necessarium esse, secundum quod sunt in Deo, non autem secundum quod 
sunt in se ipsis, habent necessitatem absolutam, ita quod sint per se ipsa 
necessaria; propter hoc Deus quaecumque scit, ex necessitate scit. . . . 

22 Op. cit., ibidem . . . non autem quaecumque vult ex necessitate vult. On 
the choice itself being free, vid. I. 19. 8 sed contra. 
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only ultimate supposition upon which these two suppositions, viz., 
1) free choice is necessarily known by God to be free, 2) free choice 
is freely willed by God to be necessarily free, are true is that free 
choice be related to God as creature to creator. Let me insist: if 
choice be free (by hypothesis), if free choice be caused by divine 
antecedents (by hypothesis), both these suppositions can be true 
only if God creates free choice. It is not because there are free 
choices that therefore God causes them; rather, it is because He 
causes them that therefore there are free choices.22 Such an under- 
standing of the matter is not one among many others; it is the 
starting point of any Catholic position.2* As one has already put it: 
this is not simply one way of envisaging creation: this is creation.”® 
To see this in the light of Lutheran denials is a way of assuredly 
seeing the point: just as Luther denies freedom in choice by as much 
as he denies that God can cause it, so, by as much as one asserts 
that God causes it, may one assert free choice. 

As to the matter of free choice being pure spontaneity, Luther 
would be right if there is no intellectual cause of free choice.2* But 
that is another story. 

GERARD SMITH 


Marquette University 
Milwapkee, Wisconsin 


23 Op. cit., I. 19, 8 resp.: non igitur propterea effectus voliti a Deo eveniunt 
contingenter, quia causae proximae sunt contingentes; sed propterea quia Deus 
voluit eos contingenter evenire, contingentes causas ad eos praeparavit. 

247 am not unaware of the controversies de auxviliis. I am simply steering 
clear of all that. 

*5.Anton C, Pegis, St. Thomas and the Greeks, (Milwaukee: Marquette 
University Press, 1939), p. 69. 

26Et pro tanto necesse est quod homo sit liberi arbitrii ex hoc ipso quod 
rationalis est. S.T., 83. 1 resp. Vid. Gerard Smith, “Intelligence and Liberty,” 
New Scholasticism, Vol. XV (Jan., 1941), n 1. 


A STUDY OF GENUS 
IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


Introduction. 


HE OBJECT of human intellect, as of all intellect, is being. 

We find, however, in the human intellect a proper character, 
a proper mode of cognition, proportioned to that mode of being 
which is human. Like all created intellects, the intellect of man has 
for its proper object being in that which is its limit, essence: it 
knows being in its act, to be, only as proportioned to that limit. 
Moreover, since the human intellect is a faculty of a soul which 
itself has its being in matter, it takes from this mode of being in 
matter many characteristics which are properly those of reason, and 
are not at all common to itellect. Its proximate object is the 
essence, guidditas, of sensible things—of the whole order of sensible 
things, no one of which is its adequate object, nor any one of which 
is actually intelligible as it exists in the conditions of matter. As 
matter is potency to all material forms, and even while in act with 
respect to one form is still in potency to all others, so the human 
intellect is in potency to the cognition of a multitude of essences, 
and is successively under the actuation of diverse intelligible forms. 
To elaborate the properties of human reason which follow upon its 
mode of being would involve a consideration of the far-reaching con- 
sequences of that multiplicity and contingency which follow upon 
matter ; consequences which, for example in the third operation, would 
extend to the figure and mode of the syllogism, and the diversity of 
demonstration, dialetic, rhetoric, poetic, and sophistic.* 

Among the many characteristics of human reason we may single 
out one which has a direct bearing upon the inquiry which we wish 
to make. It is that multiplicity of actuations within the first opera- 
tion of intellect in which we find a development from the more uni- 
versal, undetermined, and imperfect in knowledge to the more par- 
ticular, determined, and perfect. This development, which is proper 
to reason, results in our mode of knowledge by genus, difference, and 
species. With this mode of knowledge, and especially with the 
nature of genus, we shall be concerned in this work. 


1Cf. Walter J. Ong, “The Province of Rhetoric and Poetic,” The Modern 
Schoolman, XIX (1941-42), 2427. 
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Whatever approach we should make to the problem, three distinct 
considerations would have to be made. First and most evident, there 
is the character of genus as studied by the Logician considering the 
modes of predication. With this consideration we should have to 
begin. Proceeding then to ask how there can be such a thing as a 
generic nature, and what it is in the singular existent, we should have 
to find in the principles of the res naturae the causes of our knowl- 
edge by genus, difference, and species. Finally, moving once more 
into the realm of intelligible being, we should have to explain in 
intelligible being the principles of such knowledges. The body of 
this study will be devoted to these three stages of the inquiry into 
genus. 

Even in this basic three-fold treatment of genus, to which we shall 
confine ourselves, it is impossible to discuss genus without raising 
and to some extent settling several questions which are interwoven 
with our problem. Obviously we cannot study genus without at the 
same time studying difference, species, and to some extent the indi- 
vidual. Moreover, in the introductory logical consideration of genus, 
difference, and species, we shall have to disengage genus from mat- 
ter, integral part, genus subjectum, and forma totius. And some of 
these related questions will remain with us in the later movements 
of our inquiry. For just as we can make clear what mode of predi- 
cation is proper to genus only by distinguishing it from related modes, 
so when we move from modes of predication to modes of being, we 
can give a clear solution to our problem only by facing such trou- 
blesome questions as, for example, what amimalitas may be in the 
thing, and how it may differ from animal. 

Despite the length and perhaps deviousness of this study, it never- 
theless remains a decidedly limited study of genus, confined to a basic 
treatment of the problem. Special aspects of the problem, notably 
the question of natural and logical genus, occur at times in the dis- 
cussion, but are not treated in their own right. During the course 
of our inquiry and at its conclusion we shall observe the state of 
such special questions which remain to be settled. 


Part One: THE MopkEs oF PREDICATION 
OF GENUS, DIFFERENCE, AND SPECIES 


This initial stage of our inquiry has a two-fold importance. First, 
it has a direct bearing upon one aspect of our problem of genus, 
the logical consideration of genus. Secondly, independently of the 
proper consideration of the Logician, to whom genus as a mode of 
predication is important for its own sake as part of the object of his 
science, this same study of the modes of predication is indispensible 
for the work of the Metaphysician. For Metaphysics, having some- 
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how a common subject with Logic,? since both are transcendental, is 
akin to Logic in its use of the technique of predication, proof from 
the modes of predication.* This is a point frequently observed by 
St. Thomas in references to Metaphysics and Logic, their objects and 
their methods. In his own work as a Metaphysician, moreover, he 
has shown what this technique of predication is. However, both his 
references to this mode of procedure and his exhibitions of it are 
scattered,* and it would require a very careful study to determine 
just what is meant by, and how much is claimed for, the principle 
that the modes of predication follow the modes of being, and that 
consequently from the modes of predication we may discover modes 
of being. 

Certain differences in modes of predication, in the kind of predicate 
and the manner of its composition with the subject, will be evident 
from the following examples :° 


(A) Man is. (1) 
(B) Man is body. (II) 
Man has body. (III) 

Man is animal. (II) 
Mas has animality. (IIT) 

Man is rational. (II) 
Man has rationality. (III) 

Man is rational animal. (II) 
Man has humanity. (IIT) 

John is animal, etc. (iI) 

2... Logica est de his quae sunt communia omnibus, sicut et metaphysica, 


idest logica est de intentionibus rationis quae ad omnes res se habent. ... 
In I Post Anal. 20. 

. Convenit autem haec proprie fieri in metaphysica et logica, eo quod 
utraque scientia communis est, et idem subjectum quodammodo habent. . 
In Boet. De Trinitate VI. 1 (Vives ed.), vol. 28, #540. 

Et hujusmodi, scilicet ens rationis, est proprie subjectum logicae. 
Hujusmodi autem intentiones intelligibiles, entibus aequiparantur, €0. quod 
omnia entia naturae sub consideratione rationis cadunt. Et ideo subjectum 
logicae ad omnia se extendit, de quibus ens naturae praedicatur. Unde con- 
cludit quod subjectum logicae aequiparatur subjecto philosophiae, quod est 
ens naturae.... In IV Meta. 4 #574, (Cathala ed.). Daly? ane 

3Non probat per viam motus ... sed per viam praedicationis, quae est 
propria Logicae, quam in quarto hujus dicit affinem esse huic scientiae. 

II Meta., lect. 4, #1287. 

ye addition to the texts already cited cf. In IV Meta., lect. 1 #534-535; 
In V Meta., lect. 9; In VII Meta., lect. 3 #1308; In III Phys., lect. 3; De Ente 
et Essentia, I-IV (Boyer ed.); S.T., I. 76. ad 3; Sum. ¢. Gent., II. 58. 

5 In choosing these examples I have confined my selection to those types of 
predication which are actually involved in our problem or are useful as serv- 
ing to bring out by opposition the proper character of the modes which we 


shall have to consider. 
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(C) Man is able to form judgment. (II) 
Animal is able to sense. 


(D) Man is forming judgment. 
Man is six feet tall. 
Man is white. 
White is man. 
White is six feet tall. 
(E) Body is universal. (II) 
Animal is universal. 
Body (animal) has universality. (III) 
Body is genus. (II) 
Body has predicability as genus. (III) 


The most apparent difference, perhaps, is that between the types 
indicated by the numerals (I), (II), and (III), a difference in the 
form of the predicate. The sole instance of (I) illustrates the enun- 
ciation in which the act of being is affirmed simply of the subject,® 
with no indication of the form (essence, limit on the to be). 


In type (II) the subject is affirmed to be according to a certain 
form (nature, essence, limit on the act of being) and the predicate 
form is affirmed to be in the subject.’ In all such cases the predicate 
form is said im recto (in the nominative case) of the subject. It is 
predicated by identity, as a whole of the whole; for if it were not 
identical with that whole which is the subject, it could not be 
affirmed truly of the subject: no part can be predicated simply of 
the whole, for example, Man is his hand. 


How, then, are we to predicate hand, soul, rationality, or any part 
of the whole? The mode is clear from the examples of normal predi- 
cation given above (III). Such predication is made in obliquo (in an 
oblique case of the noun: accusative in the examples cited). The 
form is not predicated of the subject by identity, but as a part had 


®Tdeo autem dicit quod hoc verbum Est consignificat compositionem, quia 
eam non principaliter significat, sed ex consequenti; significat enim primo 
illud quod cadit in intellectu per modum actualitatis absolute: nam Est, sim- 
pliciter dictum, significat in actu esse; et ideo significat per modum verbi. . 

In I Periherm. 5 #22, (Leon. ed.). 

7, . . Quia vero actualitas, quam principaliter significat hoc verbum Est, 
est communiter actualitas omnis formae, vel actus substantialis vel accidentalis, 
inde est quod cum volumus significare quamcumque formam vel actum 
actualiter inesse alicui subjecto, significans illud per verbum Est... . Ibid., lic. 

Non est autem intelligendum quod hoc quod dixit: Quod est et quod non 
est, sit referendum ad solam existentiam vel non existentiam subiecti, sed ad 
hoc quod res significata per praedicatum insit vel non insit rei significatae per 
subiectum. Nam cum dicitur, corvus est albus, significatur, quod non est, 
esse, quamvis ipse corvus sit res existens. Ibid. 9 #4. 
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or participated by the subject. Thus in answer to the question “what 
is man?” one could not say correctly “man is soul” or “man is 
rationality”, for neither soul nor rationality signifies the whole, but a 
part. 

There is a second line of differences in these modes, between 
groups indicated by the letters A, B, and so forth. These are differ- 
ences not in the form of the predicate, as in predication in recto and 
in obliquo. Looking merely to the form of the proposition, we should 
not find any difference in these instances: 


Man is rational. 

Man is white. 

Man is able to syllogize. 

Man is able to be predicated as species. 


If, however, we consider the content of these propositions, looking 
to the nature (form) which is being predicated of the subject, we 
find important differences. 

It is possible to answer the question “what is man?” in any one 
of the many modes of predication in recto enumerated above. More- 
over, in every case the answer may be true. But in some cases (B) 
we should be saying what man is by naming his nature, more or less 
determinately. In any of the others (C, D, E) we should be saying 
what man is by naming something accidental to him, not what man 
is simply. And these modes differ among themselves. For in (C) 
the accident is a property, which follows necessarily from the essence: 
such predication is necessarily true. In type (D) the accident fol- 
lows upon human nature only as it is found concreted in this or that 
individual man at this or that time. In type (E) the accident follows 
upon the nature only in the mode of being which it has in an intel- 
lect: such “accidents” are the logical intentions, of which we shall 
have to speak later. 

We have touched only incidentally upon one further difference in 
modes of predication, a difference which we must note more care- 
fully. In enunciations like “man is,” “John is,” we have noted 
that the act which is predicated, to be, is diverse in every case, 
though all things are one in being by reason of their proportions to 
that which for every one is its ultimate act, to be. Only in that pro- 
portion are they alike. Nor is such predication found only in the 
case of affirming is simply of a thing, but also in the predication of 
those modes which follow all being, namely: one, good, true, which 
cannot be placed in any one category of being, according to one 
mode of predicating. These differ from all the other modes which 
we have examined: the difference is that between the univocal and 
the analogical. All univocal predication is based on community of a 
nature, generic or specific, participated by all the subjects of which 
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the nature is affirmed. All analogical predication is based on propor- 
tional similarity of things which do not share the same nature, 
generic or specific. In univocal predication all inferiors receive the 
predication of the common perfection in the same mode. In ana- 
logical predication the analogates receive predication of the perfec- 
tion in different modes.® 

What, then, are the proper modes of predication of genus, differ- 
ence, and species? In the first place, this is clear: we are concerned 
with univocal predication. Secondly, we are concerned with predi- 
cation in recto, for genus, difference, and species are predicated as a 
whole of a whole, by identity. Finally, we are concerned only with 
modes of predication in which we reply simply to the question “what 
is it?’ For genus and difference are principles of the definition, the 
ratio significans quod quid erat esse (the concept signifying what the 
thing is).° None of the modes of predication per accidens, there- 
fore, are proper to our consideration:’° whether accident be predi- 
cated of accident, or accident of subject, or subject of accident,’ 
nothing more is said than that this happens to be that. As the whole, 
homo albus, is being per accidens, so the affirmation homo est albus 
is being per accidens in the second mode (that is, predication per 
accidens) 1? 


8It is not possible, nor is it necessary, to discuss further here the difference 
between univocal and analogical predication. We should have to say more 
on this subject as an introduction to the special problem of the analogy 
secundum esse et non secundum intentionem. 


9In VII Meta., lect. 10 #1493; lect. 11 #1535; Sum c. Gent., I. 21 Adhuc. 
Solum. .. . What we say here is true of definition as it is given to substance. 
The case is different for accidents; for just as essence and quiddity are said 
per posterius of accidents, so genus, difference, and definition are found per 
posterius in accidents. 

10 Hoc autem primo sciendum est de eo quod quid erat esse, quod oportet 
quod praedicetur secundum se. Illa enim quae praedicantur de aliquo per 
accidens, non pertinent ad quod quid erat esse illius. Hoc enim intelligimus 
per quod quid erat esse alicuius, quod convenienter responderi potest ad 
quaestionem de eo factam per quid est. Cum autem de aliquo quaerimus 
quid est, non possumus convenienter respondere ea quae insunt ei per accidens; 


...In VII Meta. 3. £1309. 


11 Ostendit quot modis dicitur ens per accidens; et dicit, quod tribus: quorum 
unus est, quando accidens praedicatur de accidente. . . . Secundum, cum acci- 
dens praedicatur de subjecto. . . . Tertius, cum subjectum praedicatur de 
accidente. . . . In V Meta., lect. 9 #886; cf. ibid., #888; In I. Anal Post., 
lect. 33 #4; lect. 34 #9. 


12 Dicit ergo, quod ens dicitur quoddam secundum se, et quoddam secundum 
accidens. Sciendum tamen est quod illa divisio entis non est eadem cum illa 
divisione qua dividitur ens in substantiam et accidens. Quod ex hoc patet, 
quia ipse postmodum, ens secundum se dividit in decem praedicamenta, quorum 
novem sunt de genere accidentis. Ens igitur dividitur in substantiam et 
accidens, secundum absolutam entis considerationem, sicut ipsa albedo in se 
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Not only is the mode of predication of genus, difference, and 
species limited to per se predication; but within the modes of such 
predication it is further restricted to the first mode, in which the 
predicate is part of the definition of the subject, signifying its 
essence.* For, although all predication per se is necessary, being 
based. upon the essence of the subject; yet in the second mode a 
proper accident is affirmed of its subject. Such a predicate does not 
signify the quod quid erat esse rei (what sort of a thing is, essence), 
for the essence is in the thing by its very nature (necessarily, per se) 
in a different way from that in which a proper accident is in its sub- 
ject.* The proper accident inheres in its subject, comes to the sub- 
ject as something outside its essence, an added act in which the sub- 
ject participates. It is predicated, therefore, not essentially, but by 
participation.** In this mode the subject is placed in the definition 
of the proper accident, not as constituting the essence of the accident, 
but as something outside the essence, upon which the accident depends 
for its being: thus accident is with an imperfect mode of being, 
dependent upon substance, and also has definition imperfectly, depend- 
ent again upon substance. For substance must be put in its definition, 
either in recto as a quasi genus (when the accident is signified as con- 
creted in a subject), or im obliquo as a difference (when the accident 
is signified in the abstract, in the manner of substance).’* 


’ considerata dicitur accidens, et homo substantia. Sed ens secundum accidens 


prout hic sumitur, oportet accipi per comparationem accidentis ad substantiam. 
Quae quidem comparatio significatur hoc verbo, Est, cum dicitur, homo est 
albus. Unde hoc totum, homo est albus, est ens per accidens. Unde patet 
quod divisio entis secundum se et secundum accidens, attenditur secundum 
quod aliquid praedicatur de aliquo per se vel per accidens. . 

. . . In omnibus enim his, Esse, nihil aliud significat quam accidere. .. . 
In V Meta. 9 $885, 887. 

18 Four modes of per se predication: In I Anal. Post., lect. 10; reduced 
to two principal modes (the first and the second of the four): ibid., lect. 35 #6. 


14 Jy VII Meia., lect. 3 $1311-1312. 


15 [bid., $1327-1328. apes 

16 Quare “sic quidem,” idest simpliciter per prius, nullius erit definitio nisi 
substantiae, nec etiam quod quid erat esse. “Sic autem,” idest secundum quid 
et posterius, erit etiam aliorum. Substantia enim quae habet quidditatem 
absolutam, non dependet in sua quidditate ex alio. Accidens autem dependet 
a subjecto, licet subjectum non sit de essentia accidentis ; sicut creatura 
dependet a creatore et tamen creator non est de essentia creaturae, ita quod 
oporteat exteriorem essentiam in ejus definitione poni. Accidentia vero a 
habent esse nisi per hoc quod insunt subjecto: et propter hoc oportet quo 
subjectum in accidentis definitione ponatur, quandoque are in recto, jee 
doque in obliquo. In recto quidem, quando accidens significatur ut a ens 
in concretione ad subjectum: ut cum dico, Simus est masus concavus. ras 
enim nasus ponitur in definitione simi quasi genus, ad designandum pe 
accidentia non habent subsistentiam, nisi ex subjecto. Quando vero accidens 
significatur per modum substantiae in abstracto, tunc subjectum ponitur in 
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Genus, difference, and species, therefore, are predicated only in the 
first mode of per se predication. 


GENUS PRAEDICABILE AND GENUS SUBJECTUM 


At this point in our study of genus we must face a rather difficult 
problem: the distinction between the kind of genus which we have 
been considering, genus praedicabile (the genus which is predicated 
to signify the nature of the subject of predication), and the so-called 
genus subjectum (kind of subject-matter, proper subject). 

It is important that we make this distinction, for there is an 
analogy between genus, subject (of accidents), and matter. We must 
understand to what extent genus is similar to subject and to matter, 
and what proper characteristics distinguish it from them. 

With this in mind, we shall examine a text which may serve 
rather to raise difficulties than to settle them, a text dealing with the 
various meanings of genus.’* After explaining how genus may mean 
(1) the continuous generation of individuals of the same species; 
and (2) descendants of one first generans; the text continues with 
two more important meanings: 


1121. In a third way genus is said in the sense that surface is the genus 
of surface figures... . Such genus, however, is not that which signifies the 
essence of the species, as animal is the genus of man; it is that which is the 
proper subject of accidents differing in species. For surface is the subject of 
all surface figures. Such a subject has a resemblance to genus, since the 
proper subject is placed in the definition of its accident, as genus is placed in 
the definition of its species. A proper subject, therefore, is predicated in a 
way similar to genus: for surface is to surface figures, and solid is to solid 
figures, as a genus which is subject to contraries. For this reason, just as 
rational animal signifies some kind of animal, so square surface signifies some 
kind of surface. 

1122. In a fourth way genus is said as that which is placed first in a 
definition and is predicated to signify essence; whose differences are its quali- 
ties [t.e., it is determined by differences, as the subject is determined by the 
qualities inhering in it]. Thus in the definition of man, animal is placed first, 
and [then] biped or rational, which is a certain substantial quality of man. 


1123. It is clear, therefore, that genus is said... . In one way according 
to a continuous generation in the same species. .. . In another way according 
to a first mover. . . . In another way it is said as matter: this is true of 


the third and fourth kinds of genus. For genus is to difference as subject 
is to quality. Accordingly it is clear that genus praedicabile and genus sub- 
jectum are somehow embraced in one mode: each is as matter. For although 
genus praedicabile is not matter; yet it is taken from matter, just as the differ- 
ence is taken from form. A thing is called animal because it has sensitive 
nature; it is called rational because it has rational nature, which is related 
to sensitive nature as form to matter. 


definitione ejus in obliquo, ut differentia; sicut dicitur, simitas est concavitas 
nasi. In VII Meta. 4 #1352. 


17 In V Meta., lect. 22 $#1119-1127 (my translation). 
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Continuing with a discussion of the modes of diversity in genus, 
the text is concerned only with the latter two senses of genus, since 


the others do not pertain much to the consideration of the Meta- 
physician. 


1124... . In the first way, therefore, things are said to be diverse in genus 
because their first subject is diverse. Thus the first subject of colors is 
surface, but the first subject of tastes is moisture... . 

1126. In a second way things are said to be diverse in genus which are 
predicated according to a diverse mode of the predication of being. For some 
beings signify what a thing is; others, how it is disposed... . 

1127. It is clear from what has been said that some things are contained 
under one category and are of the same genus in the second sense, but are 
diverse in genus in the first sense. . .. The first kind of diversity in genus 
is considered rather by the Natural Philosopher and also by the Metaphy- 
sician, since it is more real. But the second kind is considered by the 
Logician, since it is of reason. 


This text on genus praedicabile and genus subjectum re-emphasizes 
the point which we have already made concerning the mode of predi- 
cation proper to genus. Genus praedicabile, with which we are con- 
cerned, is predicated of its species per se in the first mode, that is: 
in the mode of necessary predication in which the predicate signifies 
the essence of the subject (Man is animal). Genus subjectum, on 
the contrary, is involved in the second mode of per se predication, 
in which the predicate is a per se passio (proper accident) of the 
subject, for example: Surface is colored. In such predication the sub- 
ject of the sentence is in the definition of the predicate, though it 
does not signify the essence of the predicate. This is true in every 
definition of an accident.1® Genus subjectum, therefore, does have 
some bearing upon definition; but it is involved only in the imperfect 
definition which is had of accident. Our principal concern must be 
with that genus which is a principle of the definition which may be 
given of a substance. 


DEFINITION AND ITs PRINCIPLES 


Having determined to this point that genus, difference, and species 
are predicated of their subject by identity in the first mode of per se 
predication, signifying the same essence diversely, we may proceed 
now to determine their relationships and the proper mode of predi- 
cation of each. In the remaining portion of our study of predication 
we shall be dealing with definition and its principles. It will be well 
to note again that we are limiting our consideration to definition as 
it is given of substance, not of accident; further, that we are dealing 
with definition in the logic of demonstration, eliminating from our 
consideration the less perfect modes of definition.” 


18 Jn VII Meta., lect. 4 #1352. . 
19 Th this treatment of genus, difference, and species I shall follow the 
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Definition always signifies one nature. Moreover, all true defini- 
tions are given according to the division of a genus into differences. 
Other definitions may be given by accidents, or properties, or extrin- 
sic causes, which do not signify the nature of the things; but such 
definitions are irrelevant, since here we are treating definition for the 
purpose of searching the nature of things.”° 

Every definition is resolved into a first genus and some differences.” 
Nor does it matter whether a thing be defined by many words, or by 
few, or by two, so long as one is genus and the other is difference.?” 

How, then, is the definition, composed of these two principles, made 
to be one concept, which signifies one nature? Since the genus and 
the difference both are predicable of the species by identity, and in 
turn, genus, difference, species, and definition are predicable of the 
individual by identity, they signify in every case the same nature. 
How are they related? 

The essence of the genus and of the species, and again of the 
species and of the individual, differ as the non-signate (undetermined) 
and the signate (determined), although there is a different mode of 
designation in each case; for the designation of the individual with 
respect to the species is through matter determined by dimensions ; 
but the designation of the species with respect to the genus is through 
the difference which constitutes the species, which is taken from the 
form of the thing.?* 

The designation of the species with respect to the genus is not by 
something which in no way is in the essence of the genus. For the 
genus is not something other than the things which are its species: 
there is no animal which is neither man nor cow nor any other such 
thing.2> Whatever is in the species is in the genus as the non-deter- 


capital texts in De Ente et Essentia, II] (Boyer ed.; Rome: Univ. Greg,, 
1933) pp. 18-21; and In VII Meta., lect. 12. 


20In VII Meta., lect. 12 £1542. 
21 [bid., $1543. 
22 Tbid., #1544. 


28Sic ergo patet quod essentia hominis et essentia Socratis non differunt 
nisi secundum signatum et non signatum: unde Commentator dicit super 
septimo Metaphysicae quod “Socrates nihil aliud est quam animalitas et 
rationalitas, quae sunt quidditas eius” (Jn VII Meta. c. 5, com. 20). Sic etiam 
essentia generis et essentia speciei secundum signatum et non signatum dif- 
ferunt, quamvis alius modus designationis sit utrobique: quia designatio indi- 
vidui respectu speciei est per materiam determinatam dimensionibus; designatio 
autem speciei respectu generis est per differentiam constitutivam, quae ex 
forma rei sumitur. De Ente III, pp. 18-19. 


24Haec autem determinatio vel designatio, quae est in specie respectu 


generis, non est per aliquid in essentia speciei existens, quod nullo modo in 
essentia generis sit... . Ibid, p. 19. 


25 [In VII Meta., lect. 12 #1545. 
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mined, for if animal were not the whole which is man, but part of 
him, it would not be predicated of him, since no integral part is 
predicated of the whole.?¢ 
We may see this character of genus more clearly if we observe how 
body differs according to its use as signifying part of animal, and its 
use as genus. For the name body can be taken in many ways. 
(1) In the genus substance a thing is called body because it has such 
nature that in it three dimensions can be designated. (2) The three 
dimensions themselves are the body which is in the genus quantity.27 
(3) Moreover, it happens that a thing which has one perfection may 
also have a higher perfection. Body, therefore, may signify a thing 
which has that form from which follows designability of three dimen- 
sions with precision, so that no further perfection follow; if anything 
else be added, it is beyond the signification of body in this sense. 
In this way body will be an integral and material part of animal; 
for thus the soul will be beyond that essence which is signified by 
the name body, and will be coming to body as over and above it, so 
that from these two, namely soul and body, as from parts, the animal 
is constituted.?® 
Body may also be taken to signify a thing which has such form 
that in it three dimensions may be designated, whatever that form be, 
whether any further perfection can come from it or not; and in this 
sense body will be the genus of animal, for there is nothing in animal 
which is not implicitly contained in body. The soul is not a different 
form from that by which three dimensions may be designated in the 
thing. Such also is the relation of animal to man. For if animal 
named only a certain thing which has such perfection that it can 
sense and be moved through a principle existing in itself, with pre- 
cision of any other perfection, then any further perfection which 
would come would stand in relation to animal as a part, and not as 


26 De Ente, Ill, p. 19. 

27 Corpus enim, secundum quod est in genere substantiae, dicitur ex eo quod 
habet talem naturam ut in eo possint designari tres dimensiones; ipsae autem 
tres dimensiones designatae sunt corpus quod est in genere quantitatis. De 
Ente III, p. 19. . . . In corpore enim mathematico non consideratur nisi 
quantitas. . . . In I Physic, lect. 8, (Vives ed.), vol. 22, p. 34I1b. GE: 
S.T. I. 7 ad 3; Sum. c. Gent. IV. 81; De Spirit. Creat. art. 3 ad 14, 

28 Potest ergo hoc nomen corpus significare rem quamdam quae habet talem 
formam, ex qua sequitur in ipsa designabilitas trium dimensionum cum prae- 
cisione, ut scilicet ex illa forma nulla ulterior perfectio sequatur, _sed si 
aliquid aliud superadditur, sit praeter significationem corporis sic dicti ; et 
hoc modo corpus erit integralis et materialis pars animalis ; quia sic anima 
erit praeter id quod significatum est nomine corporis, et erit superveniens ipsi 
corpori, ita quod ex ipsis duobus, scilicet anima et corpore, sicut ex partibus, 
constituitur animal. De Ente III, p. 20. 
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something implicitly contained in the concept of animal. Thus animal 
would not be a genus. It is a genus when it signifies a certain thing 
from whose form can come sense and movement, whatever that form 
be, whether merely a sensible soul, or both sensible and rational. 
Thus the genus signifies indeterminately all that is in the species: 
for it does not signify only the matter.” 

Returning to our question concerning the unity of definition, i.e., 
how, being composed of genus and difference (or differences), it is 
one ratio, signifying one nature or essence, we may now say that 
definition is a concept having its unity from its differences, in such 
a way that the whole essence of the definition is somehow compre- 
hended in the difference. Animal, which is genus, cannot be apart 
from its species for this reason: the forms of the species, which are 
the differences, are not other forms from the form of the genus, but 
are the forms of the genus with their determinations. For it is clear 
that animal is that which has a soul which is the principle of sense. 
Man is that which has a soul which is principle of sense of such kind, 
namely with reason; lion, of such kind, namely with abundance of 
daring, and so forth. When the difference, therefore, is added, it is 
not added as some essence diverse from the genus, but as implicitly 
contained in the genus, as the determinate is contained in the indeter- 
minate, as white in colored.®° 


29 Potest etiam hoc nomen corpus hoc modo accipi, ut significet rem 
quamdam quae habet talem formam, ex qua tres dimensiones possint in ea 
designari, quaecumque forma sit illa, sive ex ea possit provenire aliqua ulterior 
perfectio, sive non, et hoc modo corpus erit genus animalis, quia in animali 
nihil est accipere quod in corpore implicite non contineatur. Non enim anima 
est alia forma ab illa per quam in re illa poterant designari tres dimen- 
siones; . . 

Et etiam talis est habitudo animalis ad hominem. Si enim animal nominaret 
tantum rem quamdam, quae habet talem perfectionem, ut possit sentire et 
moveri per principiim in ipso existens, cum ‘praecisione alterius perfectionis, 
tunc quaecumque alia perfectio ulterius superveniret, haberet se ad animal 
per modum partis, et non sicut implicite contenta in ratione animalis, et sic 
animal non esset genus; sed est genus secundum quod significat rem quamdam 
ex cuius forma potest provenire sensus et motus, quaecumque sit illa forma, 
sive sit anima sensibilis tantum sive sit sensibilis et rationalis simul. Sic 
ergo genus significat indeterminate totum id quod est in specie: non enim 
significat tantum materiam. De Ente III, p. 20. 


30Si ergo praedicta sunt vera, pelam est quod definitio est quaedam ratio 
ex differentiis unitatem habens; ita quod tota essentia definitionis, in differentia 
quodammodo comprehenditur. Ex hoc enim animal, quod est genus, non potest 
esse absque speciebus, quia formae specierum quae sunt differentiae, non sunt 
aliae formae a forma generis, sed sunt formae generis cum determinatione. 
Sicut patet quod animal est quod habet animam sensitivam. Homo autem 
est qui habet animam sensitivam “talem,” scilicet cum ratione. Leo vero qui 
“habet talem,” scilicet cum abundantia audaciae. Et sic de aliis. Unde cum 
differentia additur generi, non additur quasi aliqua diversa essentia a genere, 


ee 
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So it is that genus can contain diverse differences, as the indeter- 
minate can contain diverse determinates.*! Though there be many 
differences placed in the definition, the whole definition depends upon 
and is constituted by the ultimate difference, so long as the division 
of the genus proceeds by a descent from the more common to the 
less common through essential (per se) differences, and not by admit- 
ting, as from alongside, accidental (per accidens) differences.*? 

It is clear, then, that when there are many differences, they have 
a definite order. This cannot, however, be understood to mean that 
in the essence (substantia) of the thing there is some order (succes- 
sion). It cannot be said that this part of the essence is prior, and 
that posterior; since the whole essence is simultaneous, and not exist- 
ing by succession, except in certain defective things, like motion and 
time.** 

We may now say, determining the mode of predication proper to 
genus, difference, species and definition, that the genus signifies 
indeterminately all that is in the species; it does not signify only 
the matter. Likewise the difference signifies the whole, and not the 
form alone. And the definition and also the species signify the 
whole. But they do so diversely. The genus signifies the whole as 
a certain denomination determining that which is material in the 
thing without the determination of its proper form; accordingly genus 
is taken from matter, although it is not matter. The difference, on 
the contrary, is as a certain determination taken from a determinate 
form, without including, as it is first understood (de primo intellectu 
eius), determinate matter; as is clear when animatum is said, namely 
that which has animam; for it is not determined what it is, whether a 
body or something else. And so Avicenna** says that the genus is 
not understood in the difference as part of its essence, but only as a 
thing outside its essence; as also subject is of the definition of its 
accidents (passionum). Accordingly the genus is not predicated of 
the difference per se except as subject is predicated of its proper 
accident. The definition and the species, however, comprehend both, 
that is: the determined matter which is signified by the genus, and 
the determined form which is signified by the difference.* 


sed quasi in genere implicite contenta, sicut determinatum continetur in indeter- 
minato, ut album in colorato. In VII Meta. 12 $1549. 

31 Tbid., $1550. 

32 Tbid., #1561. 

33 [bid., $1563. 

34, . | Genus praedicatur de specie ita quod est pars quidditatis eius et 
praedicatur de differentia ita quod est comitans eam, non pars quidditatis eius. 
Avicenna, Metaph., V. 6 as quoted by Boyer, De Ente, p. 21. 

35. . . Sic ergo genus significat indeterminate totum id quod est in specie: 
non enim significat tantum materiam. 
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c ’ 
RESUME 


With this delineation of the proper modes of predication of genus, 
difference, and species, we may conclude this part of our investigation, 
and review our findings on the logical consideration of genus. 


(1) Genus, difference, and species are always predicated uni- 
vocally. 


(2) They are limited to per se predication of the first mode, in 
which the predicate belongs to the definition of the subject. 


(3) Genus, therefore, differs from the subject (genus subjectum) 
of per se passiones. Genus is predicated essentially of its species. 
Genus subjectum is predicated of its accidents by participation, as 
something outside their essence. 


(4) Yet there is an analogical similarity of logical genus (genus 
praedicabile) and genus subjectum; and a similarity too of being one 
in genus and being one in matter (subjectum). For as genus is in the 
definition of its species, so subject is in the definition of its accidents. 
Genus is to difference as subject is to accident. In both genus prae- 
dicabile and genus subjectum, genus is said sicut materia. 


(5) But genus praedicabile is not matter: it is taken from matter, 
as difference is taken from form. Difference is to genus as form 
is to matter. 


(6) Diversity in genus may be either according to diverse genus 
subjectum or according to diverse mode of predication of being 
(substance, quantity, quality, and so forth). 


(7) Some things, therefore, are contained in one logical genus, in 
one predicament; and yet are diverse in genus subjectum. 


(8) Definition always signifies one nature. 
(9) The principles of true definition are genus and difference. 


Similiter etiam differentia significat totum et non significat formam tantum; 
et etiam definitio significat totum et etiam ‘species. Sed diversimode; quia 
genus significat totum ut quaedam denominatio determinans id quod est 
materiale in re sine determinatione propriae formae; unde genus sumitur ex 
materia, quamvis non sit materia: . . . Differentia vero e converso est sicut 
quaedam determinatio a forma determinata sumpta praeter hoc quod de primo 
intellectu eius sit materia determinata; ut patet cum dicitur animatum, scilicet 
illud quod habet animam: non enim determinatur quid sit, utrum corpus vel 
aliquid aliud. Unde dicit Avicenna quod genus non intelligitur in differentia 
sicut pars essentiae eius, sed solum sicut ens extra essentiam; sicut etiam 
subjectum est de intellectu passionum: et ideo genus non praedicatur de dif- 
ferentia per se loquendo, . .. nisi forte sicut subjectum praedicatur de 
passione. Sed definitio vel species comprehendit utrumque, scilicet deter- 
minatam materiam quam designat nomen generis et determinatam formam 
quam designat nomen differentiae. De Ente, III, pp. 20-21. 
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(10) Genus and species, species and individual differ as the non- 
signate and the signate. Species is in the genus as the non-deter- 
mined. Genus is not something other than its species. 


(11) Genus is not matter, though the same name may signify both 
genus and matter. Matter is outside the essence of the species; it is 
an integral part, not predicable of the whole. Genus signifies the 
whole, and is predicable of the whole. 


(12) Matter or part is signified with precision of further perfec- 
tion. Genus is signified without precision of further perfection; it is 
indeterminately all that is in the species, not only the matter. 


(13) The unity of the definition is had from the difference. The 
forms of the species are the forms of the genus with their deter- 
minations, contained implicitly in the genus. The genus can contain 
diverse differences as the indeterminate can contain diverse deter- 
minates. 


(14) There may be many differences, but they must be added by 
a descent through per se differences. 

(15) Genus, difference, species, and definition signify the same 
whole, but diversely. 

With this statement of the character of genus, difference, and 
species as considered by the Logician, we may conclude the first part 
of our inquiry. Before passing on, however, it will be profitable to 
note the limits within which we have made our consideration of 
genus, and to summarize our discussion of related problems to this 
point. 

(1) We have limited our treatment of genus to the Logic of dem- 
onstration, in which only per se predication is involved. We are not 
here concerned with the further question of how the Dialectician 
treats genus. 

(2) We have confined our discussion of definition to that definition 
which indicates what a thing is. There are, as we have noted, other 
imperfect modes of definition by accidents, properties, and extrinsic 
causes. Furthermore, there is the so-called physical definition which 
is made by assigning all causes of the thing defined. 

(3) Genus and definition are analogous for substance and accident. 
The strong texts which we have employed deal with definition as it 
is given of substance, which alone has perfect definition. For such 
perfect definition only can we hold the distinctions made between 
genus and subject or matter. Since genus is taken from matter, and 
the matter of accidents is nothing other than their subject, the genus 
of accidents (defined in the concrete) must always be their subject, 
outside their essence, yet placed in their definition. — as 

(4) Genus subjectum as it is used in the Posterior Analytics is 
understood in a looser sense, as kind of thing, the subject per se 
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primo of those passiones which are being demonstrated. Thus, it may 
actually be a species, for example man. 

(5) The difference between genus praedicabile and genus subjectum 
gives us, as we shall observe later, only part of the explanation of 
the problem of natural and logical genus. 


(To be continued) 
Witi1aAm A. VAN Roo 


St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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A COMPANION TO THE SUMMA, VOLUME IV: THE WAY OF LIFE 
by Walter Farrell, O.P. Sheed and Ward, 1942. Pp. 464. $3.75. 


The publication of this fourth volume, The Way of Life, completes 
Father Farrell’s great work, A Companion to the Summa. This 
volume corresponds to the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Pars Tertia, and to the Supplementum. Its predecessors were Volume 
I: The Architect of the Universe; Volume II: The Pursuit of Hap- 
piness; and Volume III: The Fullness of Life. 

Some years ago Father Farrell undertook the tremendous task of 
opening up for the modern world the rich treasures of St. Thomas’ 
synthesis of Catholic Wisdom. It was his purpose to give us faith- 
fully the content of the greatest of great human books, the Summa 
Theologica, but in our own idiom and illustrated by examples and 
problems of the twentieth century. The Companion was not intended 
to exhaust the wisdom of the Summa nor to replace the study of 
the Summa itself. It is not a commentary. It sets forth the great 
truths, questions and problems in a manner that the modern world 
can understand and prepares that same modern world to delve deeper 
into these great truths by a study of the Summa itself. But even 
for those who have not the leisure nor the intellectual equipment to 
pursue this quest to its end, the Companion will be an inspiration, 
unfolding as it does the lofty and exalted dignity and destiny of 
human life and the means of living that life to the full. 

With Catholics, this volume will probably prove the most popular 
of the four. From the standpoint of dogma and theology it treats 
of the Incarnation, the Life, Death, Resurrection of Christ; of our 
Blessed Mother, the Mother of God; of the application of the fruits 
of the Redemption to each human soul through the individual sacra- 
ments, especially the great sacrament of the Eucharist, both sacrament 
and sacrifice. Finally it treats of the judgment and the end of the 
way—heaven and hell. The unity of the work is obvious: called the 
Way of life, in the first part it shows us the Way, the life of Christ 
the God-Man; the second part, on the sacraments, shows us the 
means of walking the Way with Him; the third part, the end of the 
Way for those that follow with Him and for those who do not. 

Father Farrell is one of our leading Catholic philosophers and 
theologians and a deep and understanding follower of St. Thomas. 
He is also an American living in the twentieth century, with a sym- 
pathy and intellectual penetration into twentieth century America’s 
attitude toward life. He was eminently fitted for the task he has 

lished so well. 
eee the Companion to the Summa, Father F acral oe 
achieved the almost impossible, a work that is both scholarly an 
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popular. His volumes are clear, graphic, interesting and as enter- 
taining as a work of fiction. This present volume should be read 
by every pastor and teacher. It should be made assigned collateral 
reading for our courses in philosophy and religion in Catholic col- 
leges, and could with great profit be substituted for some of the text 
books that impede courses in these departments. In a word, this 
work is a “must” for all those who ambition a life befitting the dig- 
nity and the freedom of men. 

Both Father Farrell and Sheed and Ward are to be congratulated. 
Catholic Wisdom and America are indebted to them. This opus 
magnum gives Father Farrell a place with those other great Catholic 
thinkers, Gilson and Maritain, who are offering to America the riches 
of Catholic and Thomistic intellectualism, to save it from its bankrupt 


and dying sentimentalism. 
Joun J. O'BRIEN 


LES DROITS DE L'HOMME ET LA LOI NATURELLE by Jacques Mari- 
tain. Edition de la Maison Francais, 1942. Pp. 142. 


“Civilisation,” collection d’écrits politiques et sociaux, dirigée par 
Jacques Maritain,” has a very practical purpose. It is to supply the 
builders of a new and just world order, which the author hopes will 
arise from the ruins caused by the present conflict, with the princi- 
ples that must guide any true reconstruction. “Nous sommes en- 
couragés dans cet espoir par le souvenir du role que les essais publiés 
dans ‘The Federalist’ ont eu dans la ratification de la Constitution 
des Etats-Unis.” 

The present work contains two excellent essays, of some sixty pages 
each, entitled: “La Société des Personnes humaines,” and “Les Droits 
de la Personne.” Both present the traditional Scholastic understand- 
ing of Society and the Natural Law with clarity and fidelity; the 
presentation, moreover, is original and its reasoned application to 
modern problems is stimulating and enlightening. In his first essay 
M. Maritain goes to particular pains to point out the diametric 
opposition of nazi philosophy of the state to the only true concept 
of civil society. 

Among the excellent points discussed in this first essay—“La Per- 
sonne humaine,” “Personne et Société,” “Le Bien Commun,” “Une 
société vitalement chrétienne,” “Le progrés interne de la vie humaine 
elle-méme’’—a fine distinction is made between two popular concepts 
of man. “Il y a une difference énorme entre cette assertion: 
‘L’homme, selon certaines choses qui sent en lui, est engagé tout 
entier comme partie de la société politique,’ et cette autre assertion: 
‘L’homme est partie de la société politique selon lui-méme tout entier 
et selon tout ce qui est en lui.’ La premiére est vraie, la seconde est 
fausse. C’est ici que réside la difficulté du probleme, et sa solution.” 
This distinction, which is necessary for a right understanding of the 
relationship existing between the citizen and the State, is later ex- 
plained and applied in a most satisfactory manner. 
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No less convincing is the development of the notion of the Natural 
Law, substantiated by calling attention to the position of honor it has 
held without interruption from the first days of genuine philosophical 
thought. The relationship is then shown of the Natural Law to 
human rights and to the positive law. The rights “de la Personne 
humaine,” “de la Personne civique,” “de la Personne ouvriére” are 
outlined in the order named, with emphasis given in the final section 
to the teachings of Pope Pius XI as contained in Quadragesimo Anno 
and Divini Redemptoris. As an Appendix, The International Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man, issued by the Institute of International 
Law at the meeting held in New York, October 12, 1926, is reprinted 
in its French version. 

This is an excellent little volume, thoroughly in keeping with the 
outstanding tradition M. Maritain has established in his previous 
philosophical writings. 

Patrick J. HoLLoraNn 


PSYCHOANALYTICAL METHOD AND THE DOCTRINE OF FREUD by 
Roland Dalbiez; translated from the French by T. F. Lindsay. 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1942. 2 Volumes. Vol. I: pp. xvi + 
415; Vol. II: pp. xu + 331. 


“Psychoanalysis has come to resemble a cult more than a scientific 
discipline. It has its canonical literature, its apocryphas, its ortho- 
doxies and heterodoxies, its inquisitors and its apostolic succession. 
Orthodox psycho-analysists are compelled to submit their will and 
reason to as stern a discipline as any members of a Religious Order.” 
Thus, Doctor Strauss in the general introduction to the two volumes 
of this work tersely gives us the mentality of the thorough-going 
Freudian. Unfortunately, then, we cannot hope that the Freudian 
will profit by the painstaking study, investigation, and research of 
Roland Dalbiez. Any criticism of psychoanalysis is too readily lost 
upon the Freudian, because he is in the happy position of summarily 
dismissing his critic, almost with sympathy, as just another case of 
psychic resistance, refusing to submit to analysis, lest he be overcome 
in the process. But to all others—psychologists, psychiatrists, and 
philosophers—this present work is an important contribution to the 
objective study of the far-reaching meaning of Freud and psycho- 
analysis. Too often have Freud and his followers been lightly dis- 
missed by the philosopher unacquainted with the peculiar approach 
of psychoanalysis; more often has the scientist accepted all the tenets 
of psychoanalysis, without appreciating the weaknesses of their sci- 
entific props and their unsubstantiated philosophical implications. In 
this book we find a psychiatrist with a trained philosophical mind. 
Dalbiez is true to science in not departing from his objectives: “We 
soon realized that philosophy alone was insufficient to solve the new 
problems raised by psychoanalysis, and that Freud's experiments had 
to be repeated before his assertions could be criticized (Vol. II, 
p. v). He is a keen enough philosopher to observe: “We believe it 
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possible to distinguish psychology from philosophy, though to do so 
one must be a philosopher. The savant who possesses no philosophical 
training must inevitably trespass upon metaphysics. The metaphy- 
sician, on the contrary, precisely because he knows his territory, is 
able to leave it and travel around it from the outside” (Vol. II, 

. 282). 

4 pee volumes are no mere arbitrary separation. The first is 
an exposition. In it, the author has shown scrupulous accuracy in 
stating Freud’s thought; his sources are the works of Freud, and the 
cases submitted by Freudians. Carefully selected examples are chosen 
as an inductive proof of psychoanalysis. Freud has seldom had a 
better advocate than Dalbiez in this first volume. Even tenets and 
theses which the author could not accept are here given fair presen- 
tation; sometimes even proofs of Freud are presented more plausibly 
than Freud himself presented them. 

The second volume, however, contains the author’s own personal 
opinions and observations. After investigating the validity of Freud- 
ian principles by means of clinical observations, he concludes with 
a chapter of great interest for the philosopher, entitled, ‘““Psychoanaly- 
sis and the Spiritual Life.””’ Commenting upon the purpose of this 
chapter the author says, ‘““We should have preferred not to have had 
to write it. But since Freud has not kept himself within scientific 
boundaries, but has invaded, psychoanalytical sword in hand, the 
realms of philosophy, we owed it to ourselves to follow him thither” 
(Vol. II, p. vi). We are happy that Dalbiez did not fear to follow. 
Others have criticised these implications of Freud, but no one has 
offered a criticism carrying more conviction than the conclusion of 
Dalbiez’ study. 

The author shows clearly that the greatest weakness of the Freud- 
ians has been that, without possessing the metaphysical insight to 
realize that analysis is not metaphysical speculation, they have dogma- 
tized about subjects which can never yield to their own peculiar 
method. The last words of the second volume contain this fair 
admission: “Freud’s work is the most profound analysis that history 
has ever known of the less human elements of human nature” (Vol. 
II, p. 327). Throughout, Freud is praised as an observer of rare 
genius. Many will even probably question the author’s position 
that the method of Freud can be justified—as Dalbiez defends in 
theory and practice—without accepting any of the doctrines proposed 
by Freud which are philosophically unsound and unproven either by 
psychoanalysis or any other method. The author has expressed noth- 
ing more happily than when, in treating of Freud’s sexual ethics, 
he states: “Freud, who sees everything from the viewpoint of a 
clinician dealing with the psychoneuroses, finds nothing in culture 
but its waste products” (Vol. II, p. 310). He shows how there is 
nothing to fear in the Freudian rejection of free-will, for that is a 
problem which is strictly philosophical, and experimentation can 
neither prove, define, nor set limits to either freedom or determinism. 
It is unfortunate that the Freudians are not philosophers enough to 
realize that fact. Freud is rightly called to task for embarking on a 
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purely destructive criticism of sexual ethics without suggesting any- 
thing positive to put in its place, and without any realization of the 
amount of human suffering which would ensue if his criticism would 
€ver succeed in universal renouncement of the existing morality. 
It is because Freud never made the philosophical distinction between 
the accidental and the essential, and came to consider as artificial 
the very elements which are natural to man specifically as man, that 
he deserves the sweeping criticism of the author: “In his sexology, 
Freud undertakes to reduce order to disorder, the essential to the 
accidental; the normal to the abnormal” (Vol. II, p. 228). 

After showing that the realms of metaphysics, art, science, morality, 
and religion each enjoy their own autonomy, the author presents a 
splendid, challenging statement: “Psychoanalytical investigation does 
not explain the philosophical aspect of philosophy, the artistic aspect 
of art, the scientific aspect of science, the moral aspect of morality, 
or the religious aspect of religion. The specific nature of spiritual 
values evades the instrument of investigation which Freud’s genius 
has created. Psychoanalysis leaves the fundamental problems of the 
human soul where it found them” (Vol. II, pp. 325-6). Comforting 
words for the non-Freudian who might have feared that the psycho- 
analysist had annihilated his soul; words of warning for the psycho- 
analysist to hold his peace and to stop discrediting his own work by 
dogmatizing about subjects whose proper method of investigation 
he neither knows nor understands. 

Francis J. O’REILLY 


SAINT THOMAS AND THE PROBLEM OF EVIL by Jacques Maritain 
(translated by Mrs. Gordon Andison). Marquette University 
Press, 1942. Pp. 46. $1.50. 


It was fitting that the Aristotelian Society of Marquette University 
should have chosen for the Aquinas Lecture of 1942 an outstanding 
modern thomist, M. Jacques Maritain. Moreover, in the light of 
M. Maritain’s fruitful endeavors to emphasize the vitality of thom- 
ism, it was especially fitting that he should with his usual insight 
(or what Dr. Phelan has elsewhere called his coup de génie) have 
chosen to speak on the problem of evil at a time when almost unpre- 
cedented calamities stalk the earth. 

His intention, M. Maritain tells us by way of introduction, is 
“| to emphasize two points which I consider especially important: 
first, the meaning of the existence of evil in this world; second, the 
cause of evil where free will is concerned” (p. 1). The lecture, 
then, is a development of those two points. 

Now, that privation of due good which exists in good and which 
works through good and which we know as evil can be regarded 
from two points of view. First of all, the existence of evils is 
demanded by the perfection of the universe of nature, which in 
order that there be a hierarchy of being and goodness asks that there 
be some inequality of things. There must be that Being which is 
Infallible Goodness and those beings which can fall from good. 
Now, men and angels as parts of the natural universe must by rea- 
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son of their freedom be fallible, must be capable of producing and 
enduring evils: “. . . as part of this [natural, created] universe it 
is normal, it is in the order of things that they be fallible; it is in 
the order of things that man be involved in sorrow, suffering and 
death, because by his very essence he is involved in nature which 1s 
corporeal, subjected to the change of production and destruction” 
(p. 11). But, obversely, one may behold evil from another order, 
the universe of freedom, which has to do with “the moral and spiri- 
tual relations of created persons to one another and with God” 
(p. 10). Here, evil in men and angels as persons, as wholes and not 
as parts, is utterly incongruous and unfathomable, for persons pre- 
cisely because they are persons desire to be infallible, above the 
reach of suffering and woe, immortal. But those desires would be 
for nought had not men and angels been elevated by grace to an 
eternal participation in the divine life of that Being which is utter 
Infallibility, Freedom, and Love. 


Only, then, in the light of such perspectives, as M. Maritain wisely 
observes, can we begin to understand the mystery of evil: 1) created 
freedom naturally considered must be fallible; 2) if there are free 
and fallible beings it is because the perfection of the universe 
requires that every degree in the scale of being should be fulfilled; 
3) but we should never forget that “the end of its creation lies in 
the universe of grace” (p. 17); 4) consequently, sin and suffering 
and sorrow are permitted in order that the work of love which 
transcends the whole order of the world be consummated: “Without 
fallible freedom there can be no created freedom; without created 
freedom there can be no love in mutual friendship between God and 
creature; without love in mutual friendship between God and crea- 
ture, there can be no supernatural transformation of the creature into 
God, no entering of the creature into the joy of his Lord. Sin,— 
evil,—is the price of glory” (p. 19). 

Now concerning the second point of the lecture—the cause of evil 
where the evil in question is a moral evil, an evil of free choice— 
Maritain points out that every evil of action flows from an ante- 
cedent evil of bemmg or of the operative powers of being. Conse- 
quently, every morally evil action is caused by a defective will, the 
operative power from which it springs. But obviously the defect in 
the will must be voluntary and free, and yet one which is not an evil 
or a privation in the very nature of the will (for then the defect 
would not be free). Therefore, the cause must be the will itself, 
and yet must involve no positive activity on the part of the will. In 
other words, what we are searching for is that failure in being which 
is the metaphysical root of evil of action and which is itself free 
without, however, being already an evil (p. 24). 


Since evil arises when the regulatum or mensuratum does not con- 
form with the rule or measure, human conduct is morally evil when 
it is out of conformity with that which is its rule: reason and divine 
law. Hence, the will’s failure to make use of the rule of reason and 
of the divine law is the absence or deficiency which is in the will 
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before the faulty choice. In itself, such a mere absence of consid- 
eration 1s not an evil; what is required is that the will should produce 
tts act while considering the rule. And that, M. Maritain main- 
tains, is precisely what the will fails to do. Thus, such an absence 
of attention 1s a negation, the absence of a good that is not due, a 
free condition, a silence or a darkness. Furthermore, while the 
absence in itself is not evil, it is the root of sin, a nothingness intro- 
duced by the creature; and because it is a nothingness, because it is 
the initiative not of an act but of a negation or a “to not act,” man 
can of himself produce it. God has no part in it. “There then is 
something wherein the creature is the first, the primary cause; there 
then, is a line in which the creature is the first cause but it is in the 
line of nothingness, and of evil” (p. 35). Thus the first cause of our 
failure to receive grace comes from us: “. . . the creature slinks, 
not by an action but by a free non-action or dis-action,—from the 
influx of the First Cause,—which influx is loaded with being and 
goodness—it slinks from it insofar as when this influx reaches the 
free region as such, it renders this influx sterile, it nihilates it” (p. 34). 

The lecturer is now quite ready to draw his conclusions: God is 
absolutely in no way the cause of moral evil, for the first initiative 
(the initiative of a negation) comes from the creature alone; as 
regards good acts, God, not the creature, has the first initiative, and 
when the creature does not take the initiative of nothingness, then 
sufficient grace becomes efficacious and unbreakable, absolutely pro- 
ductive of good actions. 

* * kk * 

Maritain is to be sincerely commended for his profound execution 
of the Aquinas lecture. It is heartening in an age marked by aca- 
demic charlatanry to come upon a man endowed with sufficient intel- 
lectual acumen and wisdom to provide within a single lecture abundant 
matter for reflection and meditation. The difficult (and controverted) 
questions underlying the mystery of evil are almost without number ; 
to discuss such problems as the ultimate in freedom of choice or the 
concomitant role of intellect in the electio or similar problems would 
exceed the scope of the present lecture. As regards the two aspects 
of evil here treated, M. Maritain’s remarks are original and stimu- 
lating. 

Finally, this lecture is a splendid example of the fruit which a 
true conception of moral philosophy can bear. A philosophy of 
morals, as Maritain establishes in his Science and Wisdom, is one 
which is not merely philosophical but backed up by faith and the- 
ology. Such a conception, it is true, demands that we purge our- 
selves of the baneful influence of Descartes’ dichotomy and of Wolf- 
fian departmentalization. Moreover, it will thrive only when theology 
(I am speaking of theology, not of mere morals or apolegetics) 
resumes her rightful place in our universities as regina scientiarum 
and dwells there with philosophy as a distinct, but not separate, sci- 
ence. The day on which that comes to pass will be of real signif- 


icance in the annals of Christian Wisdom. 
CuHarves L. SWEENEY 
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COSMOLOGY by D. Nys; translated and adapted by Sidney A. 
Raemers. The Bruce Publishing Company, 1942. 2 vol., pp. vin 
+ 299, ix + 449. $7.00 the set. 


The reputation which the monumental Cosmologie of Canon Nys 
has enjoyed for forty years and through four editions makes any fur- 
ther recommendation of this first English translation unnecessary. 
The Louvain cosmologist, collaborator of Cardinal Mercier, put to 
excellent use his wide knowledge both of the physical sciences and of 
the history of error in the philosophy of nature. The fact that his 
pioneer work which sought to coordinate such vast resources suffered 
from repetitiousness and bore the marks of controversialism is no 
discredit to his name. The translator, in reducing considerably the 
size of the original work and eliminating much of its repetitions, has 
sacrificed little that would be of benefit to the American student of 
cosmology. 

Nys’ treatise is especially valuable for the thorough review and 
refutation of false systems of cosmology and of faulty interpretations 
of physical facts. In the translation this critical clearing of the field 
takes up the whole first volume and a considerable part of the second. 
In some portions of his positive doctrine, however, the author is less 
satisfying. Having limited the scope of his study to the anorganic 
world, he is faced with the necessity of proving the substantial unity 
of the molecule and of the simple element in order to establish, by 
the argument of substantial change, their hylomorphic composition. 
Although he discusses this thorny problem through more than eighty 
pages he is able to conclude only that the individuality of the com- 
pound is highly probable (II, p. 217). 

Several other weaknesses flow immediately from the restricted plan 
of the work. In his discussion of substantial change from the 
dynamic point of view (II, pp. 141 ff.) the author makes only the 
briefest passing reference to the substantial changes between living 
and non-living beings which are the very back-bone of this par- 
ticular proof of hylomorphism. Later (II, pp. 247-262), in analyzing 
the various arguments for the matter-form composition of anorganic 
molecules and elements (supposing them to be individual substances), 
the author proposes as the “one complete and convincing proof” (II, 
p. 261) the fact that “every inorganic body is endowed with an imma- 
nent finality, in virtue of which it has a tendency first to preserve 
the distinctive traits of the species, and second, to exchange its native 
energies with other bodies according to the laws of chemical affinities” 
(II, pp. 253-254). Whence he concludes that molecules and elements 
are composed of substrate and substantial form. To refuse to base 
this argument on his proof of hylomorphism from substantial change 
in the organic world (II, p. 262) seems to destroy its intrinsic value. 
For, substantial change presupposes individuality, “species,” and 
“exchange of native energies” to have been established. Several other 
inadequacies of the work should be mentioned. To prove the real 
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distinction between quantity and substance (II 76-79), th 
can give only a probable proof, since e eeacetets tele ee ane 
anorganic, and neglects the really effective proof from quantitative 
change. There are bésides some inaccuracies of expression with 
regard to motion (I, p. 165), prime matter (II, p. 13), and genera- 
tion (II, p. 145). Moreover the author lays himself open to serious 
criticism by postulating a special concurrence of God as the efficient 
cause of every substantial change (II, p. 151); he postulates this 
theory “because the genesis of essential forms cannot be explained 
by secondary causes, if the latter have at their disposal only acci- 
dental powers of action” (II, p. 152). Nys’ theory in this matter 
may be criticized on three scores: 1) its unusual notion of divine con- 
currence ; 2) its misconception of the nature of accidents; 3) over 
emphasis of the efficient causality necessary in substantial change. 

As is evident, the teacher of cosmology who uses this work as his 
basic text must be prepared to supplement and, in some points, to 
correct. He will be happy to find some of his problems solved in the 
ably written Appendix contributed by J. A. McWilliams, which makes 
out a convincing case for the substantial unity of the molecule in the 
light of recent physical theory, brings the author’s scientific background 
up to date, and offers an acceptable explanation of the causality of 
anorganic generation. Professor and student will find the book as a 
whole invaluable in its wealth of material and in its candid and 
searching analyses of the best scientific and philosophic thought on 
anorganic being. 

J. CHRO 


PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS IN HONOR OF EDGAR SINGER, JR. edited 
by F. P. Clarke and M. C. Nahm. Umiversity of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1942. Pp. vii + 377. $3.50. 


A splendid opportunity is offered by the appearance of this volume 
to make a parallel verification in the field of modern American philos- 
ophy of an observation made over a decade ago with regard to the 
state of philosophy in Germany at that time. Christopher Dawson in 
1931 made this remark in his introduction to Essays in Order: “Even 
the neo-Kantians are retracing their steps and reinterpreting their 
master in the light of older traditions of European thought. The 
philosophy of Aristotle and St. Thomas is no longer relegated to the 
limbo of dead systems, and there is a distinct tendency in German 
thought towards metaphysical and epistemological realism.” 

In the United States today there remains hope of a rapprochement 
between modern conflicting systems of philosophy and the Aristotelico- 
Thomistic synthesis of wisdom. This newly published volume of 
philosophical essays dedicated to Edgar Arthur Singer, Jr., Adam 
Seybert Professor of Philosophy at the University of Pennsylvania 
since 1929 and author of many well-known philosophical works, gives 
some indication of the breaking-down of traditional prejudices against 
the long-concealed solidarity of Thomistic doctrine. 
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There is, for example, the article of Francis Clarke entitled “Kant 
and Thomas Aquinas on the Proofs for the Existence of God.” The 
article occurs in the last section of the volume given over to the 
history of philosophy. (In the presentation of the essays four gen- 
eral classifications are given following somewhat closely the writings 
and divisions of Professor Singer’s own systematic philosophy: 
I. Methodology and Science; II. Ethics and Religion; III. Aesthetics ; 
IV. History.) The paper is extremely fair to both positions and is 
careful to point out that Aquinas rejects the ontological argument of 
St. Anselm, which Kant later refutes along with the cosmological and 
physico-theological arguments, and that Thomas maintains only “the 
impossibility of an infinite regress in an ordered series” and not in a 
temporal series, since “Thomas holds that the Aristotelian teaching 
of the eternity of the world is free from contradiction” (p. 314). 
May we add, for the sake of clarification, that all three arguments 
which Kant attacked were never subscribed to by St. Thomas, but 
rather are “vestiges of a decadent Renaissance scholasticism that has 
its roots in William of Occam.” 

There is also high tribute paid to Aquinas as an ethical philosopher 
in a paper by Wilbur Spenser Sheriff (p. 197). There are many 
other things worthy of praise among the papers contributed, but there 
are also numerous points with which we must disagree. To mention 
but one or two, the trained metaphysician is always a bit puzzled by 
that oft-quoted phrase of Josiah Royce: “love individuates,” which is 
offered as the “solution of a problem of the greatest possible impor- 
tance for the philosophy of science: individuation” (p. 202). The 
concluding article of the volume on David Hume’s alleged contribu- 
tions to social science would better have been omitted (pp. 358-371). 
It gives evidence of philosophical malpractice, for it consists in a 
series of hopelessly disconnected generalizations, which lead only to 
a rhetorical conclusion. 

Epwarp McCartTuy 


STUDIES IN CIVILIZATION by Alan Wace. University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1941. Pp. vi + 200. $2.00. 


In 1940, the University of Pennsylvania celebrated the bicentennial 
anniversary of its foundation. To memorialize that anniversary, the 
University has published the series of papers entitled Studies In 
Civilization. The men who have contributed to this series are 
eminent scholars, each conspicuous in his own field of interest. Yet 
the individual contributions are remarkably free from weighty nota- 
tions; on the whole, the contributions have been executed with pre- 
cision and distinction. 

The purpose of the series is to analyze the chief factors which 
have contributed to our western civilization. In the first four papers, 
the contributions of the classical age of Greece and Rome are pre- 
sented. Next a splendid portrayal of the Middle Ages is given. 
The succeeding paper by John H. Randall, Jr., “Unifying Factors in 
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the Development of Modern Ideas,” represents the whole thesis of the 
series. Professor Randall perceives the essential note of a dynamic 
culture as a unity embracing what might be called humanism (a sub- 
ordination of science and knowledge to values) and naturalism (the 
way of scientific understanding which postulates that truth is an 
essential part of human good). It was in the Middle Ages that this 
unity was effected: “It is the glory of the medieval synthesis that it 
succeeded in uniting these two ways, in bringing together humanism 
and naturalism, in identifying science with wisdom and truth with 
good.” But that unity did not long maintain and today we are con- 
fronted with the difficult problem of recreating that synthesis: “It 
is the tragedy of Europe that since then the two ways, save for a 
brief cooperation again in the eighteenth century, have parted com- 
pany. Wisdom has been divorced from science, truth from good, 
to their mutual confusion. The central problem of European culture 
has been to create a scientific humanism that would bring them 
rome once more, as they were united in the thirteenth century” 
p. ). 

The three papers which follow Professor Randall’s paper are those 
of historians. Professor Hayes discusses the contributions of eco- 
nomic determinism and totalitarian government to present day civili- 
zation of Europe: “But already one may not question economic deter- 
minism in the eastern half of Europe or political totalitarianism in 
the greater part of the remainder.” Professor McIlwain discusses 
Britain’s championing of fundamental liberties, and Professor Schles- 
inger analyzes some important international trends which have power- 
fully affected our national destiny. i 

The last two papers by Charles Cestre and Stanley T. Williams, 
show well how American literature has reflected the intellectual 
growth of the nation both in poetry and prose. 

This series of papers is certainly worthy of study, and at the 
present time when men are truly concerned about the future of 
civilization, they may seek help from the competent, contemporaneous 
thought made accessible in this worthy publication of the University 


f P lvania. 
of Pennsylvani RicHarp F. Ryan 


LOGICA by Gerald Esser, S.V.D. Mission Press, 1942. Pp. xu + 
247. $1.50. 


Criticizing an author for not achieving an end which he never 
intended is a not uncommon fault of book reviewers. This fault 
would be unpardonable in the present case, for Father Esser in the 
preface to his Latin text Logica has stated expressly that he means 
it to be “liber primo studio logicae destinatus.” It is therefore in 
the light of a beginner’s textbook that the work must be judged. 

Father Esser has written a good book. He presents the essentials 
of Logic in clear, concise, orderly fashion without burdening the tyro 
with a multitude of matters destined to receive full consideration in 
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other parts of Philosophy. And although his purpose does not allow 
him an exhaustive treatment of the subject, he manages none the 
less by judiciously interspersing scholia, fine print, and footnotes 
within the development of the large divisions traditional to Logic, to 
give a brief but complete survey of the whole field. In doing this 
the author does not pretend to originality, but develops his points 
along traditional lines. He enforces his points by citations of authori- 
ties old and new, according pride of place to Aristotle among the 
ancients, St. Thomas among the Schoolmen, and Bittle, Clarke, Cof- 
fey, Froebes, Hibben, Joyce, Mercier and Mill among the moderns. 
One feels secure in that company. 

Although never permitting himself, as we have pointed out, to 
wander afield, the author foreshadows matters to be treated in other 
parts of Philosophy. He looks, to cite but one example, to Meta- 
physics and its examination of the principle of individuation when 
he discusses the relation between the predicables and the individual. 
Then, again, he shows himself alert to the needs of the day by giving 
the student a good introduction to the live subject of Symbolic Logic, 
a sketchy but withal not incomplete view of Logical Positivism, and 
a brief but satisfying treatment of the notion, divisions and methods 
of Science so dear to and so much needed by the present-day seeker 
after truth. With a like purpose, he piques the interest of the modern 
reader by challenging references to books and articles written within 
the last six months. 

There is an excellent table of contents and an adequate index rerum. 
One wishes that there were also an index personarum. The bibliog- 
raphy is good, but obviously incomplete; it is hard to understand why 
lesser lights should be included and men such as Joseph and John of 
St. Thomas omitted. 

On the whole, Father Esser has produced a good work, equal to 
his purpose. 

Husert H. McKemie 


THE FOUNDATIONS AND THE FUTURE OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 
by P. H. Winfield. Cambridge University Press, 1941. Pp. 125. 
$1.25. 


In the preface to this book the author faces squarely the greatest 
difficulty which a book on international law must meet today: “An 
impression in many quarters that international law has ceased to 
exist.” He characterizes this impression as “somewhat disquieting.” 
He has found that it is due to ignorance of what international law 
is and to the conduct of the Axis Powers. He evaluates the contro- 
verted point thus: “The law is open to well-founded criticism and 
needs improvement in some respects.” This very temperately worded 
estimate is in all probability more sound than the utter condemnation 
of the followers of the adverse impression, but it is easy to sym- 
pathize with the condemnation of a system that has failed so signally 
in the matter of peace and war. 
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But that problem is one whose settlement cannot be despaired of, 
even if nations fail again and again in aitempting its solution. Con- 
sequently, if the author’s calm enumeration of the very many less 
spectacular gains of international comity serves only to strengthen the 
stubborn resolution of good men to continue their efforts for a more 
perfect international order, his work will be blessed. 

So far so good. But the numerous factual benefits of international 
relations which exist in spite of the failure in the peace-war field, 
and the philosophy of the author are not at all reassuring to the crit- 
ical student. For the presentation of the case for international law 
given by the book is a fallacious one, not only in its basic principles, 
but also in its method of procedure. “Legally there is nothing that 
an Act of Parliament cannot do, except a physical impossibility... . 
An act requiring all blue-eyed babies to be killed, no judge could 
pronounce . . . void,” indicate that the book has not a sound philos- 
ophical basis for its position. It does not grasp the truth about the 
factors involved in the problem: what is the nature of man, of the 
state, of international problems, and how are those things to be 
combined ? 

These words: “The fallacy of insisting that ethics have any bear- 
ing on the matter .. .” give the author’s mind on that point. But 
the whole discussion of the ethical aspect of the matter reveals also 
that the author simply does not understand this matter of ethics and 
the mutual relations of ethics, laws, human beings, states, wars. 

J. E. CANTWELL 


THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE by John Stuart Mill; edited by Frederick 
A. von Hayek. University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. xxxin 
+ 194. $1.50. 


This hitherto unpublished essay is offered us as evidence of a 
formative stage in the development of a self-styled philosopher. 
Although it may be of service to one trying to trace the growth 
of Mill’s thought, still there is little enough to recommend it in itself 
to those not in sympathy with the narrow Victorian mentality. 

Stuart Mill—then a very young man—wrote this group of five 
articles to be published in the London Examiner, mouthpiece of intel- 
lectual radicalism. At this stage in his intellectual exodus he had 
decidedly broken, as much as lay in his power, with the traditional 
English mentality, and had also shown definite effects of influence 
by the positivism of Comte and the “tangibilism of Saint-Simon. 
His main thesis seems to be that there are two types of society: 
the natural and the transitional. The former is represented by a 
stable condition of government, such as prevailed in the dismal Mid- 
dle Ages. The latter is in full evidence at the early Victorian era. 
He hopes that men will soon recognize this transitional condition, 
and by reorganizing government and redirecting education, return 
society to the normal state, wherein men can achieve endless progress. 
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To this reviewer .it does not seem that the author has much to say 
positively. Rather he diagnoses a disease, and none too acutely at 
that. Mill makes several excellent points in an attempt to develop 
a Weltanshauung but unfortunately he does not rise much above the 
environment he singles out for condemnation. 

It is refreshing to find the usual Victorian bleakness toward a 
preceding millennium of culture in this apostle of enlightenment: 
‘if a philosopher had been possible in those ages’ —the Middle Ages, 
of course. One question, among many, comes to one’s mind: is there 
or is there not a standard norm of right and wrong in politics and in 
morals? Mill seems unaware that this question has long ago received 
an adequate answer. / 

Read Stuart Mill, by all means. He whets your appetite if not 
your pity. And then perforce you will turn to some solid philosophy 
that gives all he was groping for, and in addition actually leaves 
place for God in His universe. 

JosEPH F. CoLiins 
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SOCIAL THEORIES OF THE MIDDLE AGES by Bede Jarrett, O.P. 
The Newman Book Shop, 1942. Pp. ix + 280. 


That this book has been reprinted after sixteen years is an indica- 
tion of its worth. So much is imagined with reference to things 
medieval as a result of the dust thrown into the intellectual eye dur- 
ing the period of decadent scholasticism that a book of this kind is 
not only interesting but necessary. Father Jarrett would have to be 
commended if for no other reason than that he has undertaken to 
present the medieval mind as manifested over a three-hundred-year 
period largely as that mind is evidenced in its works. 

Chapters on law, education, women, slavery, property, money-mak- 
ing, war, Christendom, art—all provide a good insight into the age 
they cover. The author, in his attempt at objectivity, appears at 
times almost cold in presentation, but a generous supply of source- 
quotations adds a delightful bit of warmth to the work. Human 
nature, be it of the fourteenth or twentieth century, does not change. 

To one with little time for a detailed investigation of the Summa 
Theologica, the outline at the end of the book offers an excellent 
means of particularized research in that mine of Christian wisdom. 

It is almost unnecessary to observe that in a work of this size 
and type exhaustive treatment is impossible. Depth must, to some 
extent, be sacrificed to breadth of treatment. But Father Jarrett has 
managed to touch upon points which will be of interest to any stu- 
dent of medieval social theory. The sociologist, especially, should 
find the book a worthwhile addition to his library. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE JUSTICE by John A. Ryan. The Macmillan Company, 
1942. Pp. xiv. + 357. $4.00. 


In his preface to this volume, Monsignor Ryan states that the 
purpose of the re-edition of his original work by the same title 
which, incidentally, was a classic in its field at the time, is to brin 
it up to date by the addition of passages dealing with the advances 
made in economic theory since the first publication. But the revision 
falls short of its mark. It fails to cope adequately with some of the 
more recent major economic problems of the day, such as collective 
bargaining, cooperatives and the like. Consequently it is necessary to 
say that still further amplification is needed, if this work is to be 
adequate. 


SOCIAL WELLSPRINGS I! by Pope Pius XI; arranged and edited by 


Joseph Husslein, S.J. Bruce Publishing Co., 1942. Pp. ix + 
483. $4.00. 


Social Wellsprings I, containing fourteen great Leonine documents 
on modern social problems, is followed by the present volume in which 
Father Husslein presents pertinent encyclicals of Pope Pius XI on 
social needs and reconstruction. ‘The purpose of this edition,” the 
editor tells us, “has been to provide an equally scholarly and popular 
presentation of all the actually desired social Encyclicals of Pius XI, 
seen against their proper historical background, and supplied with 
adequate notes and introductions” (p. vii). He has fulfilled his pur- 
pose admirably. The brief but informative introduction of each papal 
document is concluded by a pertinent bibliography; the text has been 
broken by the insertation of helpful chapter headings and marginal 
captions. Within the covers of this single volume one finds such 
epoch-making encyclicals as “Peace of Christ in the Reign of Christ” 
(Ubi Arcano), “Christian Education of Youth” (Rappresentant: im 
Terra), “Christian Marriage” (Casti Connubii), “Restoring the Chris- 
tian Social Order” (Quadragesimo Anno), “Atheistic Communism” 
(Divini Redemptoris)—as well as thirteen others of equal interest 
and significance. The six-page index enhances the book’s value and 
usefulness. Its attractive format is a tribute to the good taste of the 
editor and his publishers. C 

Social Wellsprings II might well find place in every library. 


NOVA SCOTIA by Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. Sheed and Ward, 1942. 
Pp. «ti + 207. $2.50. 


After a personal visit to this revolutionary experiment in the field 
of cooperatives, Father Ward brings his long years of philosophical 
studies to bear upon the ethical implications of what he witnessed 
at Antigonish. The presentation of the history of the movement, 
which some hold to be the longed-for solution to many economical 
problems, is enlivened with incidents which Father Ward encoun- 
tered while there. This study in applied economics is well worthwhile. 
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ST. THOMAS AQUINAS MEDITATIONS by E. C. McEniry, O.P. Col- 
lege Book Company, 1941. New and revised edition. Pp. xv + 
536. 


This book is a tribute to the principle that the most inspiring and 
fruitful matter for mental prayer is not someone else’s pious affec- 
tions or “practical applications” but the truth of things. The medi- 
tations—carefully selected and well translated—are excerpts from the 
works of Thomas grouped into short, thought-packed and complete 
units. The arrangement is in two parts—the first according to the 
liturgical year from Advent to Corpus Christi, the second (July to 
December) according to the topics: God; the purgative, illuminative, 
and unitive life; the last things; special topics for retreats. Prayers 
and hymns of St. Thomas and a topical index are added. Religious 
and the laity will find here the wisdom of St. Thomas on almost 
every subject pertinent to their life in Christ. The labor that has 
gone into the organization of the book gives it a neatness and 
adaptability that enhances the richness of its contents. It can 
scarcely be too highly recommended. 


THE MARCH TO LIBERATION by Yves Simon. Tower Press, 1942. 
Pp. 102. $2.00. LA MARCH A LA DELIVERANCE by Yves Simon. 
Edition de la Maison Francaise, 1942. Pp. 126. 


Behind the fall of France was an innate pessimism based upon 
the positivistic and nihilistic philosophies rampant in that country, 
asserts M. Simon, during the course of this short work. His pur- 
pose is to offer a solution to the reconstruction of France, based upon 
a solid philosophical foundation. His approach to this problem which 
has been worn thread-bare by recent authors is by no means stereo- 
typed. It is original and yet profoundly sane, and as such warrants 
the consideration of students of the contemporary scene. 


RELIGION IN SOVIET RUSSIA by N. S. Timasheff. Sheed and Ward, 
1942. Pp. xii + 171. $2.00. 


Drawing upon personal experience in the Soviet prior to his exile 
in 1921 and afterwards upon fifteen years of research in the subject, 
Professor Timsaheff presents a graphic picture of the three major 
Soviet attacks against religion. There can be no doubt whatsoever 
about the truth of the unbelievable facts presented. Every statement 
is amply corroborated by reference to Soviet documents and period- 
icals. Anyone desiring an accurate account of the Faith in Russia 
unmarred by emotion can do no better than consult this work. 


CoRRIGENDA 


In issues of the first printing of the November issue, on p. 43, footnote 19, 
for “Angelic doctrine” read «Angelic Doctor” ; on p. 44, footnote 19, for 
. is careful to deny etc.” read “. . . is careful not to deny etc”; on 
ede back cover in re Fordham Law. Review advertisement, for “Holme’s” 
read “Holmes’”, 


